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5 The production and deployment of the BIKE X anti- 
Bissile system (estimated 5-year Eystems cost, depending 
upon the mode of deployment . nunbers of radexe. «id numbere 

cities covered (U tc Ur)--(*8 to tilllwi). 
^ ". Oil construction of fallout shelters for the 
entire populaUon (estiaated cost — $5-2 billion). 

Before I discuss these major i-^"-^^?;^ my 

ite^f^c^^^risti^' of properly bal^ced general nuclear var 
fwees, and the capabilities of the presently-prosraomed forces. 

A. HATORE OF THE (ZHERAL OTCtEAB WAR EBOBIiM 

^ ^, var ve mean a var In vhlch strategic nuclear 

^ * ^.^^a^t ^he homelands of the U.S. or the U.S.S.R. 
veapons are "«=!'^^*f!!f,!.;'^^ military targets only, cities 
such »**^^J«i!" ^* e^^I^e^^or^thVdelay; they might be 
S^'ct"e'°i?'Ut*'rf 'ti^e^r^r ^y might be general. The follow- 
ing types of strategic forces are involved: 

together vltb the associated coomand and control 
systeas. 

'^ri!iL^S?drfeL°esT «nned interceptors; s^face, 
tolal^^alles; ana their associated varnlng and 

AnuSXc'S;sile defenses: varnlng systems and 
active defense systems 



3. Civil Defense prograas 

Fallout shelters, vamlng, etc. 



It may be assumed that both the United States and the Soviet 
Union have the same general strategic objectives, v 

Lncing capa- 

deliberate nuclear attack by * even after an enemy 
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oecuTi to limit damage to its own population and industrial 
capacity. 

The first of these olDjectives ve call "Assured Destruction," 
i.e., the capability to destroy both the Soviet Union and Communist 
China as viable societies, even after a well planned and executed 
surprise attack on our forces. Or, in the words of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff: 

. .the assured capability of destroying singly 
or in combination, the Soviet Union and the Ccasffonist 
satellites . in Europe as national societies. In combina- 
tion with theatre nuclear forces . . . the ability to 
impose adequate punishment on Red China for nuclear or 
non-nuclear aggression." 

The second capability we call "Danage LUaitation," i.e., the 
abUity to reduce the weight of the enemy attack by both offensive 
and defensive measures and to provide protection for our population 
against the effects of nuclear detonations. 

Viewed in this light, our "assured destruction" forces would 
include a portion of the ICBlfc, the submarine-launched ballistic 
missiles (SLBMs) and the manned bombers. The "damage limiting' forces 
would include the remainder of the strategic offensive forces CICBl-is, 
SLBMs and manned bcnibers), as well as area defense forces (manned 
interceptors and terminal defense 

forces (anti-bomber surface-to-air missiles and anti -ballistic missile 

and passive defenses (fallout shelters, warning, etc.). 
The strategic offensive forces can contribute to the damage limiting ' 
objective by attacking enemy delivery vehicles on their bases or 
launch sites, provided that our forces can reach their targets before 
the enemy vehicles are launched. Area defense forces can attrit the 
enemy's forces enroute to their targets and before they reach the 
target areas . Temlnal defenses can destroy enemy weapons or delivery 
vehicles within the target area^ before they impact. Passive defenses 
can reduce the vulnerability of our population to the weapons that 
do impact. 

Since each of the three types of Soviet strategic offensive 
systems (land-based missiles, submarine-launched missiles and bcmbers) 
could, by itself, inflict severe damage on the United Ste,tes, even 
a "very good" defense against only one type of system has limited 
value A "very good" defense against bombers, for example, could be 
outflanked by targeting missiles against those areas defended solely 



by anti-bOBber systems. This is the principal reason ^hy, today, 
^ ab^ce of an effective defense againBt mlselles, the large 
U S outUys of the last decade for nanned boober defense, by tbem- 
seLrn^contrlbutTllttle to our real strategic defense capabUity. 
jforeov4r, the antl-bcciber defense system, designed a decade ^o, ±s, 
iSelJ! itOnerable to jnlssile attacH. Thus, a significant capability 
to limit the dfloage of a determined Soviet attack requires an 
integrated, balanced combination of strategic offensive forces, area 
defense forces, tenoinal defense forces and passive, defenses. Such 
a Seed carnation creates a "defense in depth" yith each type of 
force taldJig its toll of the incoming weapons, operating lilte a 
Beries Of filters or sieves which would progressively reduce the 
destructive potential of the attacking Soviet nuclear farces. 

B. OEE CHABACTERISTICS OF PRQEERLY BALftHCED GENERAL HUCLEAR WAR 
70RCES 

It is generally agreed that a vital first objective, to be met 
in fuS by oS iSate^ nuclear forces, is the capabUity for assured 
^st^tion! Such a capability would, with a high degree of confidence, 
e^u^ th^? we could deter under aU foreseeable conditions, a calcu- 
^t^! deliberate nuclear attack upon the United States What a^unts 
kinds of destruction we would have to be '^.^^^f^^^,!!^'^ 
to provide this assurance cannot be answered precisely, but it seems 
reafonlble to assume that the destruction of, say, 25 percent of its 
^S^ion 05 million people) and more than two-thlxds its indus- 
SSl capacity would mean the destruction of the Soviet Union as a 
SttonS society. Such a level of destruction would «rtainly 
^present intolerable punishment to any industrialized nation and 
thus should serve as an effective deterrent. 

Once an assured destruction capability has T^^^^.f?^^, 
further increase in the strategic offensive forces must be Justified 
o^th! to^lfi of its contribution to limiting damage to ourselves. 
Sre c^t^inla^ic pr?n^iples should be noted. First, against the 
^orc^s we ei^ct the^oviets to have during the next decade, it wcnold 
be virtually impossible for us to be able to provide anything 
a^^^cSr^^perfect protection for our population no -^tter^ large 
tS Reneral nuclear war forces we provide, even were we to strike 
first Of course, the number of survivors in a general nuclear war 
di^nis ^ l^et'forces as well as ours. O^e Soviets have the technical 
and econonlc capacity to prevent us from assuring that more that 00 
^rcenHf ou^^^tion vo^^ survive a detennlned attack possibly - 
Css O^ey ^^rSis by offsetting any Increases In our defenses 
by increases in their missile forces. If we were trying to 
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protect a high percent (e.g., 80 or more) of our popuOatloj, and If 
tte Soviets Serfto cboise to frustrate this attempt, possibly because 
they viewed It as threatening their assured destruction 
tte extra cost to the» appears to te substantlaliy less than the extra 

cost to USf 

The question of how much ve should spend on damage liMiting 
programs in be decided only by carefully velghing the costs against 
expected benefits. 

The second basic principle vhich must be borne in mind is that 
for any given level of enemy offensive capability, successive additions 
to each of our various systems and types of defenses have diminishing 
marginal value. Wbile it is true that in general the more forces ve 
have, the better ve can do, beyond a certain point each increment 
added to the existing forces results in less and less additional effective- 
ness. Thus, ve should not expand one element of our damage limiting 
forces to a point at vhich the extra survivors it yields per dollar 
spent are fever than for other elements. Rather, any given amojmt of 
resources ve ajrply to the damage limiting objective should be allocated 
among the various elements of our defense farces in such a va^ f 
maximize the population surviving an enemy attack. This is vhat ve 
mean by a "balanced" damage limiting force structure. 

The same principle holds for the damage limiting force as a 
vhole; as additional forces are added, the incremental gain in 
effectiveness diminishes. Vhen related to our other natioioal aeeds, 
both military and non-military, this tendency for ^f^^^f^"?^^ 
returns sets a practical limit on how much ve should spend for damage 
limiting programs. 

Then, there is the factor of uncertainty of vhich there are at 
least three major types - technical, operational and strategic. 
i^rhnlcS uncertalnSes stem ft-cm the question of ^^^f ^,^/^r^^^,- 
system can be developed vlth the Performance characteristics required, 
^rational uncertainties stem froni the question of yhether a given 
fl?^^L vill actuaOJy perfonn as planned in the °P«^ J^^^f !^^°°% 
^nt!^ Sis typroTu^ertainty is particularly critical ^^h «gard 
to g^nerS nuSear var since so little is actually known abc^t the 
kind of operational environment such a war would create. 

The third type of uncertainty is perhaps the most pervasive since 
it stems fran the question of vhat our opponent or opponents vill 
actmnt do vhat kind of force they vlll actually build, what kind 
of^Sck they vUl actually launch, and hov effective their veapons 
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vill actually be, etc. What aay be an optimuin defense against one 
Snd of^ck w not be an optlnrum defense against a different kind 
^ittlck. For eU>le, vithin a given budget a NIKE X defe-e^ 
optliaized for an attack by 200 ICBMs vould defend more cities vlth 
SveTinterceptor missiles than a defense optimized for an attack by 
600 ICH4S. Similarly, a NIKE X defense optimized against eOi attack 
bv ICBMs with sUaple penetration aids vould have fever hifih cost 
radarsthai. one optimized against an attack by ICBMs vlth more 
advanced penetration aids . 

In the same vay, the effectiveness of our strategic alssll* 
forces in the danage llMtlng role wuld he crlticaUy dependent on 
tS ttalSg bf alo^et attack on U.S. ja-ban targets. These forces 
vo^^ iost effective aealitft the Soviets" bcnbers and ICBte If 
^withheld their attack eo our urban target, for as hour or more. 
S^^mannea bomber force vould be effective In the daaage liBltirg 
role only if the Soviets vlthheld their attacks against our urban 
centers for eight hours or nore. 

TO reduce the technical uncertainties, we rely on painstaking 
studies and research and developaent tests; and to hedge against the 
rSks If^ctalcal failure, ve »ay support parallel ^'velo^nt 
a^OTOacbes, We try to cope vlth the operational uncertainties by 
rS^Ustiigli a slSlated operational environment, but this 
a^^ has some very definite lumts for general nuclear var types 
of S^tl^!^e Sdge against the .tr»teglc uncertainties, for 
^LSlT bvaccepting a less than optlinm defense against any one 
^^of'a^L^k 1^ to provide some defense "^^^Lf""^ 

of attack and by purchasing "insurance " by keeping open various 

to de^lS andlfploy a n«» b«iber, a «n interceptor, an 
antl^aissile defense system, etc. 

Hov far ve should go in hedging against 
«M IB one of the most difficult judgments vhich has to be made. 
I^lcS t^chS^~ c«» focus the issue but no Mechanical rule can 
substitute for such jud^nt. 

C. CAPABILITIES OF OHE PRESENTLY-PROGRAMED FORCES FOh ASSURED 
SBSTRUCTIOn 

^ "aer to -ess^capabllltles^f -/-f -^^fj^s 
T.^ :^d l^cX^r ^^S^vTetT^ces during the s^e period 

?L table ^el-Z^-^-^^^Sr '-l^T^ ^ySl^iSSt^'g^Jted 
ftl^sTor^r « Se^fJf ^ VI - sh<^ flTc-^lson. 
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U.S. SS SOVIET STRATEGIC ITOXiEAR FORCES 

' \ Mid "1965 ^^ Mid ISSj ■ 
■ . U.S. USSR • U.S. . USSR 



Mid 19T0 " * 
■U.S. USSR'V 



ICBMs 



Soft Launchers .0 lh6 0 ikj-l^G ^ 0 ,138-162 .-, 

Hard Launchers . 854' J 91-116 105if l8l-237 . Mlt -273-537 - 
Total ■ • B5^ 235-260 105^ 330-395 ^10-700 



SLBMs^ • ^ :^ 130-1^5 

mr/irbms ^. , i:: 1:2:1 11 :1'"1 1 

V Soft Launchers 
• Hard Launchers 
Total . 

Bombers / Tanlsers 
• ■ . ' ■* ■" 

Heavy * 
Medluffl 
Total 



656 iii^-lt2i;^^^656. ■ 19^-249 ^ISi^l'U, 



612-616 

1^1-147 

_Q 756-763 



• 1250 190-220 ' 1205 170-210 
^^25 TTO-850 76 5^-755 



1675 96O-1670 12S1 710-965 



0 756-763 . 



1205 iifO-180 . }•:} 

T2 290-510 

1277 j^ go^jgo 11 



a/ Excludes test range launchers having' operational capability of vhich 
the Soviets are estiaated to" haveprj^gln the mid -19 65 to Diid-1970 

period ; • • . • " ,'*; ••'."^ : ■ 'i 

h/ i addition to the SLStte, the Soviets will possess submarine -launched 
cruise missiles vhose primary targets ve believe are naval and • ; 
merchant vessels, but vhich may also be used for shallorw penetrations 
of land areas: inid-1965, 175-207; iaid-1967, 21^7-311; inid-197P, 
2ltlf-388. .1.. ; . ... V. .vl .•■•^-V - ■ 1 1 
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1. Qiaracter of Soviet Strategic Ibrces ' . . " . ■ v i^^vT; V 

Although projections of Soviet forces in the late 1960s and early-; 
1970s are necessarily only infoimed eetimates, development and 'deploy- ; 
ment patterns already ' apparent have made it possible, to. identify some 
broad trends* ' ■ *■.•■. : 

At. present, about 85 hard SS-T oad SS-8 launchers configured • 
vlth three silos per site have "been identified as operational or • ; 
under construction; and, the deployment of the SS-T/SS-B in a soft 
conf i^ation, vlth tvo launchers per site, appears to be leveling ' . . • . 
off at about ihO launchers. . For the soft sites one additional missile 
is probably available to each launcher allovlng a re-fire capability, . 
but there is no evidence that this capability exists for hard.:-, .;-.- 
launchers • For the hard configurations, silo design hardness Is ; 
estimated to 'be Ini the range of 200 to kCX> psi. - . 
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OJhe deployment 'of'the SS-8,' at one time suspected to have been 
a very large payload missile, has been curtailed. Analysis has indicated' 
that the payload of the SS-8 missile is similar to that of the SS-7 
(approximately lf500 lbs). ' Most SS-Ts probably have three MT varheads. 
However, a nev nosecone vlth six is probably available for missiles 
entering service this year, and some portion of the existing force viU 
probably be retrofitted vlth higher yield varheads. !rhe development of 
a nev nosecone vlth varhead yields hi^er than three MT for the SS-8 
is considered unlikely. A nev missile development, beyond the success- 
ful SS-T program and the not- so -successful SS-8 program, has been confirmed. 
This follov-on to the SS-T program, designated the SS-9, is expected to 
become operational in 19^5- Probably larger than the SS-T/SS-B, the SS-9'b 
-payload is estimated at between 8,000 and 13,000 pounds, with the yield 
possibOy as hl^h as 12-25 HT. Ve estl:2at'^ that this missile vlU be deployed 
in a hard configuration (one launcher per atte)*^^ ' :.--yi^y:i][::- 

The Soviets ap(pear" to have leveled off their MRHM (1020 n."mi.) and 
IHBM'(2200 n.mi.) programs. OThis force is ceployed in a,four launcher per 
site soft configuration (plni a re-fire capability), a three launcher per . . 
site configuration for the hardened 13?EMs, and a four launcher Per jite • 
configuration for the hardened MRBMs. We expect that the varhead yields of^ 
Soviet MR/rRHMs vlll be in the 25 ET.to 6 m range. There Is no evidence .of 
a foliov-on MR/iRBM develqjaaent. ■ V *r. ^. '-Z- . > . :\- 

The trend "in" Soviet "submarine c is not very clear. There 

is some evidence that the construction of. the ballistic missile G- and H- -. 
class submarines has stopped. Almost all Soviet ballLstlc missile sub- 
marines are eaulpped vlth the 350 n.ml. baLUstic missile vhich has a . 
yield of 2 to "3. 5 MT. Moreover, the submariJie must surface to fire. 




c. 
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There is no evidence that the Soviets. are developing a new heavy.homber . - 
during the late sixties. Barring this possihillty, the projected reduction ,' 
la "both the heavy end medium honiber forces vlll continue into the 1970s.;,. . 
Heavy "bomber training in the Arctic has emphasized extended navigational y.-'. 
flights Into the polar basin, KCSOH training is oriented towards those ■ ' . ■'• 
activities nonnally associated with a strike homber role, and BEAR training • •. 
has the added feature of reconnaissance specifically oriented against 
ships in the Atlonjiic and Pacific. The training of the medium bomber / * ■ 
force has been increaslDgly oriented toward continental or naval rather - > 
than intercontinental operations. The increasing age of the heavy bomber 
and the continued phase-out of the BAKER medium bomber will reduce both _ 
the heavy and medium boniber coniponents of Soviet Long Range Aviation. 
The output of BUSIER medium bombers will probably continue to be shared . 
between long range and naval aviation and it is believed that in 1979 
there will be some 200-300 of these bombers in Long Range Aviation. ■ 
Currently it is estimated that BAIGER medium bombers do not figure promi- 
nently in Soviet plens for an initial bomber attack egainst Horth America. 
Nevertheless, considering the requirements for Arctic staging and refueling, 
as veil as nonconbat attrition factors, it is believed that at present up 
to 150 BAIXIERb could arrive over North American target areas on two-way 
missions. The combat:. radius of these bombers vould lijnit such attacks. ■ 
to targets in Greenland, Canada, Alaska, and the extreme northwestern U.S. , 
The short range of the BUHEES medium bomber makes it even less suitable . - - 
than the BADGER for attacks against Horth America. At present it is . 
estlonated that the Soviets could put somewhat over 100 heavy bombers over 
target areas in the U.S. on two-way missions. However, the use of Soviet 
heavy bombers in maxitUne reconnaissance roles leads to the belief that h 
f ev of these aircraft might be diverted to .this mission. 

We had previotisly ertlaiated that the Sortetfl were constructing an 
antl-nlEsile defense systen at Leni^^srad °°^le the^ 

as Bda-1965 and one at Moscov to be operational about iiiid-196T. _ While there 
is rtili considerable unoertainty, evidence since earlor sumer indicates ^ 
that the Leningrad system my be redirected vith primary c^^b^ty agatort 
aircraft and ttctical nlssiles but little capability against ICEMs. SlBllar 
configurations have also appeared at several other locations vhlch TOuld 
suOTortthe view that, if longer range interceptor missiles are associated 
'•XSese sites, this systei is primarily designed to cope vith our strategic 
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aircraft threat. Radars at Moacov, vhlch ve telleve are phased array radars 
and vere previously associated with anti-Bissile defense, nay be associated 
with the Soviet space tracking effort b. 

The SA-2 missile eystem, a high- and medium- altitude anti-aircraft 
defense, is already extensively deployed. The SA-3, vlth «^B^sed 
low-altitude capability, vill probably be less extensively deployed than 
previously estimated. 

2. Adequacy of Our Programed Missile Forces for Assured Destruction 

In evaluating our assured destruction capability, it is iniportant 
to note that, as shown by the table below, 8^«essful^ attacks on a 
relatively siall nuniber of targets (e.g., lOO) vill kill large nunibers of 
people and destroy a high percentage of the industrial base. 



ftum^-iattve Distribution of Population and Industry by Siae of City 



City AVK'*^**— - — — - ■ 

Rank (Millions of Total; {f> of Total; 



1 
2 
3 

10 
20 
50 
100 

150 
200 



USSR 



PopulaticD 



Industrial 
Capacity 



T.3 
n.i 

12.6 

20.3 
28.8 

Mf.7 
58.7 
6T.0 



5.2 

8.3 
11.8 

18.3 
2U.0 
27.^ 
30.0 



8.2 

13.1 
IU.8 
25.0 
36.0 
52.0 
6k,o 
69.0 
73.0 



U.S. 

Industrial 

Population ^Capacity 
(Millions )(* of Total; {f> of Total; 



22»k 
21.h 
28.6 
52.8 
70.1 

97.5 
112.0 
130.0 
136.0 



5.9 
10.4 

13.6 

25.1 
33.5 

57.0 
62.0 
65.0 



6.6 
12.5 
17.5 
33.1 

58.0 
69.6 
75.8 
80.3 



(Note- The total population base for the Soviet Uhlon was taken to be 
the projcctedl970 population of 2U0 million, whereas the total 
^^aWofbLf for thTu.S. was the 1970 projected base of 
210 minion.) 
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The aes^ctlve potential of vbxIoub sUe "-S- '**?f,^,t1^** 
cities IB shown in the foUoviag table, assmlng ^"^^ *f ^^^f ^ 

ninlmal, "Tb usiined tbet aelivered warheads have 

S'^rirof o^"^tt»^M=h%r^ a^roxi^ate size of hoth the 

varheads. 



Soviet rnrnm-^^-" TT^dustiy Destroyed 
" As a Functio n of Delivered Warheads 
(ABi^ed total population of iiMV oiixion, 
'urtan population of V*0 million) 

:,Uverea ^,l».t Protection ^^^-^^^^ ^.^^^l g: 

-IE ;>■; 11 16 12 17 T 50 

100 ^ ^5 f? in tn 21 32 13 ^5 

2°° ?? ^ Is ^8 35 51 a 71* 

1;?? 2 § g g S I T-^ 31 TT 

il^ ^ g ^ ^ 39 



^ 77 56 9U 39 g g 7^ 

90 65 109 ^5 S S Ss w 60 



point to .e noted frc= this ta.l. i. tUtJjOO one^|jt^n ^ 

varheads deUvered » ^^^^f^^^a'l'n 80 -percent of the 

destroy to percent of the wfbm popux ^^^^ Soviets were 

population of the f ^J^mtat their entire population, 
to provide a full fallout 35 „,a 21, respectively, 

the^e P«rcent«e^^ -duced^^o^l^out 35^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^. 

In either case, aijnoot ^nree iou*^w« 
Soviet Union would be deotroyea. 

proportion of the '•^Ji^f'irt^ 4 industrial capacity 
only about ten percentage points, «>a we ""^j^ increases in the 
de^rcyed by only three P!^"^^^,f^f^ler^d sLller Increases 
number of varheads deUvered Pro°"«^»!ti*;. ^ negligible increases 
in the percentage of the P°P^f ^=°/"$I'^'L^o beSufe ve »ould have 
in the industrial capacity J' Hch lequlring one 

I bring nnder attac. -Uer -d '^f^-i.^.^^ L"'^^^ 
t'^^Zs, Of less ^han 20.000 population. 



iased on the projected Soviet threat for the early 1970s, . 
+hP wost likely planning factors, calculations shew that, even after 
ahsorti^ Sift first strite,'vere ve to target all of our already 
authorized strategic missile force against population centers, it • , 
c^fcaSe m fatalities and destroy about 78 v^Tcentot ■ 

tt^ iSustrial capacity I- even without employing our Banned bomber 
forM Indeed, the use of the bombers for this mission (about 60O 
SlitionS "a^oS deUvered) vould increase fatalities by only 10 . 
to 15 Suion Ld industrial destruction by only a percent or^two. 
»^r+>,.b^bLs would be taking under attack cities of only 10,000 
^sS^^opSat?^ ?he re^ntion of the ATIAS and TITAN I through 
^he^^rly W^s (which, for reasons I discus, on ?age 6 of App^ 
A of tS meiorandum, I recommend phasing out during the current 
fiscal ye^HoSd Increase the number of deUvered weapons by less 
t^lo^ the assured destruction-capabiUty by only a negUgibl._ 



aaount* 



Within Itolts, these predictions are not substantially .^f 
by the size of the' Soviet ICBM force, which we now estimate could 
nLber betweenfltOO to 70<J>aunohers by the early 1970s. 



half) of the total U.S. ICBM and POLfflOS force °' "^"^^^s' a^ 
none'of the banbers, would "^^'^ .^^^d L^^ctlonf^^^e «Llnder 

-p^^ra^fc^L^/^^--rt:^^ • 

population. ' . • • 

The fact that the programed missile ^f^"' ZHS^" 
me iauu. uv.^ pcfiiirpd destruction does not Impiy tuat "cne 

an adequate capability f^lilf ^tS^ -banibers only or vith higher . 
job night not be done in£)re efficiently test the " fii-st 

i>os6ibil±ty, i.e., using bombers ali3ne, T have examnea tn if 
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cost and effectiveness of four EG.teriiative strategic Bystems — 
KINl/PEKWJ, POLARIS, B-52/SRAM and MSA, (SRAM 1b a proposed new 
air-to-ground missile; AM3A Is the nev bomber proposed by the Air 
Force.) Each system vas separately targeted to the Soviet urban- 
Indtistrial ecnnplex so as to bring about 150 cities (vlth one-qiiarter 
of the population and tvo-thirds of the industrial capacity) under 
attack. Any one of the folloving forces alone could achieve this 
objective: 

a. MINUTEMAIJ: Using expected operational factors, ^UO opera- 
tional launchers would be required (total 5-year systems cost would 
be $2.6 billion ^). If the Soviets deplqy an anti-missile defense 
system around 15 cities, and if the Soviets assigned 300 of their 
ICBMs to attack MUJUTEMAK, 950 operational launchers would be required 
(5-year systems cost of $4.5 billion). 

b. POLARIS: With expected operational factors, 6U0 POLARIS 
A-2/A-3 missiles would be req\iired (5-year systems cost as defined 
would be $4.0 billion). If the Soviets deploy an anti-missile de- 
fense system around 15 cities, an additional 10 POLARIS submarines, 
carrying an improved missile proposed by the Navy, would be required 
(the 5-year systems cost for the entire force would be $6.2 billion). 

c. B-52/SRAM: Using expected operational factors, 160 opera- 
tional deployed aircraft would be required (total 5-year systems cost 
would be $1.8 billion f/). If the Soviets deployed an lji5>roved anti- 
bomber defense (with the same effectiveness the U.S. Amv estloates 
for a U.S. advanced anti-bomber defense currently under study), then 
500 deployed aircraft would be required (at a 5-year systems cost of 
$5. U billion). 



1/ In this comparison, MINUTEKAN and POLARIS 5-year systems 
costs consist of the remaining R&D and investment costs 
(including missile replacement) for fY I966 through 1970, 
plus five full years of operating cost. 

2/ B-52/SRAM 5-year costs consist of all modification costs 
~ (Including life extension of the B-52G and H) from 5Y I966 

through 1970, the development and pi-ocurement of SRAM, and 

five full years of operating costs. 



a. «.^A: U3ln« proJected^ratlonM factors XO^ 
aeployed aircraft would be "'1^'!^ g t^lon per OSD 
'e'^^O wmon, per [""^^^^^^^e' i^rol;' ^^-^a^r defense 
cost reviev). If ^^"co%ercert of thTalrcraft could be main- 
(cited »^°^^) J"\" Lrttio^ deployed aircraft would be 
*1:Srer(S'r5-yeS systS fost of $ll billion per Air Force 
Sites or lie billion per OSD coat revi*,). 

The 5.year systems costs of the required deplpy^ents of these 
four systeas are sunnarlzed below; 

(In Billions) . o ^ * 

, 1 imroved Soviet 

. Existing Soviet ™^Lfenses 

Defenses • 

4 26 * ^5 

MHOTEMAK * 1'° 6.2 

POLARIS 7o 5.*+ 

It is clear that AMSA voiad be the most expensive vay of 
accon^pUshing the task. 

There are aeveral arguments so«tl.«. «ed to support the ca.e 
for a missile-bomber mix: 

as ve have strategic ^Lrently defending against 

against ballistic missiles ^*^f ^"^^^3 (aS<) . Conversely, de- 
Hrcrsft and their ^-*°:=^T„„f^ent deftnie against ballistic 
fense against aircraft without concurre g^jets 

missiles also leaves hla ^^^'^^ir^f L^q ^luion per year, in- 
Appear to be devoting the e,uiv^ent^f $6^8^^i^^_ pe^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ 

eluding 500,000 men, on their ?°ti ^^^^^ strategic 

threat, these resources could be ^ther mllltanr 

retaliatory forces, anti-missile ^efenses, ^^^^ ^^,3^ that, 

T,-ograB that might cause us more ^ force the 

?^°^ontinuing to "f^'*^^ .^^s'Tent/ or tV«ln«l bc-ber defense 



However, this factor does not necessarily argue for a large • f"..-". 
bomher force. Most of the major eleioents of cost in an anti-aircraft 
defense system (e.g., the g^roimd environment and part of the inter-. .\ 
ceptor force) are q,ulte insensitive to the size of the opposing bomber 
force. The requirement for surface-to-air missiles is a function of 
the number of targets to be defended. Since the Soviets vill not 
know in advance which targets our bombers would attack, they- have to : 
continue to defend a3_L of them and their" expenditures for air defense- 
are likely to be about the same whether we have a relatively small 
or a large force of boniberfl. 

r-r-j'-'-.-v. • / Hedging Uncertainties la the Dependability of Our ' - 
Strategic Offensive Forces - There are four relevant factors which ■ - 
determine the dependability of oiu: strategic offensive forces: the 
alert rate, pre-laiinch survival rate, reliability, and penetration. 
The alert rate is the proportion of the operational force which can . 
immediately respond to en execxrtion order; the pre-launch survival 
rate is the proportion of the alert operational force which is expected 
to survive enemy attack in operating condition; the reliability rate 
is the probability that the system .wiH launch, proceed to target . 
areas as planned, ft^*^ detonate its weapon, exclusive of eneny defensive 
action; and the penetration rate is the probability that a reliable 
system will survive enemf defenses to detonate its warhead. The' 
readiness (alert rate) and reliability of our strategic missile forces 
is good and improving. We are providing substantial amounts of money 
for an extensive testing program. There can be no reasonable doubt 
that, for the time period in question, the readiness and reliability 
of our hEEHlTTEMAff and POLARIS systems win be fully satisfactory. . . 

With regard to survival, it is highly unlikely that the Soviets, 
even by the early 1970s, would be able to destroy any significant , 
number of POLARIS submarines at sea. I am convinced that they do not ■ 
have this capability now. Nor is it likely that they would be willing 
to conmit the large amount of resources required to achieve en effective 
capability in the future, especially in view of the range of our POLARIS 
missiles. . , 

Recognizing that the Soviet missile force, estimated atfioO-TOo])- 
launchers in the early 1970s, will face over a, OOOjhardened end dispersed 
U.S. ICHMs, I believe that o\ir land-based missiles^also have high 
survival potential. • * . . - - • 
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On the CTther hand, I am not convinced that the survival potential 
of aircraft is as good as POLARIS or MHJUTEMAH. If, for any of a 
number of reasons, they are not launched within the warning time, they 
would he caught on their hone bases by an cneny missile attack. If 
the bombers are not to be camplete3or dependent on warning, they must 
be widely dispersed. Today. B-526 and B-5Ss are dispersed only to a 
SGuadron level (15 aircraft) because, in part, greater dispersal is 
both difficult and expensive. Furthermore, the extent to which assured 
command, control and conxnuni cat ions is possible under widespread 
dispersal, remains to be determined. 

The Air Force proposal to disperse a force of 200 AMSAs to UOO 
bases would still represent a far lesser degree of dispersal than 
that achieved by MJUUTEMAK — measuring degree of dispersal by the 
amount of our investment in weapon systems per independent aiming 
point presented to the Soviets. Leaving aside (l) the fact that the 
Soviets would want to target mai^ of these bases anyway bec^e they 
contain our defensive and other forces, (2) our Investment other than 
AMSA m these bases, and (3) the. undesirablllty of dispersing strategic 
bombers to civil airfields near cities, the J-year 8yf^«% ^<^|^f 
AM5A, per soft point, would be $22 to $29 million,, iibich Is three or 
four tiaes the cost of an individual MHJUTEMAK hard point. 

With regard to penetration, the deployment of an effective Soviet 
anti-ballistic missile system could degrade the capability of our 
missiles. However, it appears unlikely that the Soviets will deploy 
m this decade or the early 1970s a system having the potential 
effectiveness of NIKE X. And, even if they were to deploy ABM de- 
fenses, our penetration aids and multiple warheads should keep the 
"entry price" of missile attacks against defended targets within 
tole^ble limits. ("Price'' is defined as the nu^er o^^?^"^!" 
mst be placed over the defended target area to ensure that the target 
is destroyed.) 

Aircraft will also face penetration difficulties. Many studies 
have shown that an effective anti-bomber defense is a necessary 
i^edi^ to an anti-missile defense and that the two fould have an 
"?Ser-l^ked" deployment to avoid obvious vulnerabilities. J^e cost 
of ef fert?v^ antl^bSnber defense appears to be about oue-fourth of 
the cost of an anti-missile defense. 

m summary, I see little merit to the argument that a a^"^*^ 
development is required to hedge uncertainties in the dependability of 
our missile force. 
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Other argo^ents are al=°J",uently^van=ea in f-or of the 
hotter flexibiUty, ^Vf'^"^^^; J^'^^^'p^^rt a banber fo«e 

rtht M^^orpr^.r^i^»1Si^1^Vm*. f^or a.s.e. 
destruction. 

D. CAPABILHIES OF THE HffiSEHni-raOGRAMED PORCiS K» MKAOE 
L33CTATIOH 

mu deterrent to a deliberate Soviet nuclear attack on 

The ^timate deterrent xo ^^^^^ ^j^iuty to destroy 

selves to the maxinun extent possiWe. 

I l>elieve It evident fr=» the preceding f 
e=5>loyment of our entire strategic ="*°f^:^,^^°^%jrtlinunrSe of 
,^ze Soviet urban dariage '^5^'?; Smit damage to the 

this capability in the light of °^ ^J'^^^^eads delivered on 
U.S. As noted earlier, ^»'"^?^*'^"„ft^n to encounter rapidly 
soviet cities V^^^^^l^,^ UdltS destruction achieved. 
dUninlshing returns in the ~"7, ^-mst Soviet 

Frexa^^lf. if ve had ^^"\°^J^^^^^' ^^^^'^^^ t^ts ■ 
cities, our boaber force ^"=*«^^?t^ a byproduct of their attack, 
vould produce, through ^"11°^' ^ ^ produce if targeted 

aboirt the same number of fatalities as they vouxa r 
against the ramaicins Soviet cities. 

O^e utility Of the strate|l=^ensive for^ 
limiting role, ^^evej', is critically depen ^^^^^^ 
the Soviet attack ^ • delayed for one hour or 

missile attack on U.S. cities " targets, our strategic missiles, 
more after the attack on U.S ^"*fy,^f i„ less than one 
vhich can reach their targets in the Sov^t uni destroying 

r^;^gr^"rt"e%ttrrs^*e5%-^^^^^ they vera launched. 
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If the Soviet attack on cities were to be delayed for eir,ht hours 
or more after the Soviets attack otir military targets, our bonber 
force coiild also contribute to this objective. Ho^-ever, if the 
Soviets were to launch their attack against our urban a:-eas at the 
beginning of a general nuclear var, our strategic offensive forces 
would have a greatly reduced value in the damage limiting role. Their 
contribution in that case vould be limited to destruction of Soviet 
residual forces — unlaunched strategic missiles and borabers^ re-fire 
missiles, and any other strategic forces the Soviets might withhold 
for subsequent strikes. 

Since we have no way of knowing how the Soviets would execute 
a nuclear attack upon the Uziited States, we must also intensively 
explore "defensive" systems as means of limiting damage to ourselves. 
Conversely, because of the critical nature of this unr^ertainty, we 
should also hedge against the possibility that we may be presented 
with an opportunity to destroy at least some of the Soviet offensive 
forces before they are launched; and this means that we must include 
in oia* strategic offensive forces some capability for this purpose. 
The problem here is to achieve an Cfpti3Bm balance amonq all the 
elements of the general nuclear war forces, particularly in their 
damage Halting role. This is what we mean by "balanced" defense. 

Although a deliberate nuclear attack upon the United States by 
the Soviet Union may seem a highly unlikely contingency in viev of 
our unmistakable assured destruction capability, It must receive our 
first attention because of the enormous consequences it wo'jld have. 

To appreciate fully the iinplications of a Sovie^ attack on our 
cities, it is useful to examine the assured destruction objective 
from the Soviet point of view, since our damage limiting problem is 
their assured destruction problem and our assured destruction 
problem is their damage limiting problem. The follcwinc table is 
similar to the one used earlier in this memorandum to illustrate 
the assxjred destruction problem from our point of view. It shows 
the potential mmiber of Americans killed as a function of the 
number of warheads delivered on the United States in a Soviet 
assured destruction effort. The yield of each warhead is assumed 
to be 10 MT. As In the case of the counterpart table, U.S. fatali- 
ties are calculated under conditions of a limited, as well as a 
full, nation-wide fallout shelter program. 
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TTni ted States Popu lAtloD and Industry Destroyed 

— ^, « -E Smotlon of Delivere d Waraeaas 

(Assuined total 19T0 population of 210 million; 
urt^ population of 150 million) 
X^livered ..... l^nout Protection ..tion-^.e miout Prop-a, ^. 

(iSniSSiTTf) (MimsSiTI?) T?t 
200 93 ^! ^if i to 53 95 ^5 6l 

yield, vouia oause^S^sf ^i"',??^, ,'talities or almost Wd percent 
the cities attacked and 88 »i";^°?.!''**^^Sgh l«v«l Of fttalltie. 
of the total pcrpulatlon, f • ^^^oifb^ beavy concen- 

froo 100 delivered wrbeads 1. ""[^^.f^^Ii!! °f the greater yield 
tration of population in ^luS .l«5ly 

assiaied for the Soviet "'^'^ ' vould have to he 

reflect, the fact ^^^/.'^^^^^^"^.^d Second. 
targeted oo the scale of *^ ."^^''^tt!.^ „t a nation-vide falloiit 
clearly deaonEtrates the ^iBtlnet uMllty wa a,iivered 
shelter program at all I'^i^,?'^!!'^-,,^ 'Jus trial capacity, 
vaxheads vould destroy »tout 39 ^"°\f atSvered varheods of 

•by only 10 percentage pointa . 

m order to assess the P<t°"f -^^^^rde?:^: ^^fs at 
program, T.'^riere J 'a^Lrtui^Selesl^td to^efend 
different huflget levels. of l60 soft ICBM 

against a Sc^«^ *f '^^^^ra'srsi^^n^^li^ched haOlistic 

fie^tMn tte ^e of the ertl-ates for >.ld.l?TO. « 
Page 7 of the memorandum. 
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We examined the total destruction potential of the Soviet 
inventory, assuming that their soft ICBMs and hombers are assigned 
against our military targets and their hard ICBMb, SLBMs, and 
some bomhers are assigned against our cities. In order to 
illustrate the critical nature of the timing of the Soviet attack, 
we used tvo limiting eases. First, ve assumed that the Soviets 
initiate nuclear var vith a slaultaneous attack against our cities 
and military targets. Second, we assumed that they delay ti^eii* 
attack against our cities until after the U.S. retaliates against 
their military targets, t^e have assumed solely for the purpose 
of this analysis that the presently programed U.S. strategic 
retaliatory forces would he "eannarked" for the assuiMsd destruction 
objective and that only the "additional" forces would be used for 
damage limiting. ) Obviously, these are two extreme cases and do 
not reflect all of the other more ccanplex, and more likely, 
possibilities which lie between. Pinally, we assumed that 
all new systems wlU perform essentially as defined, since our 
niain purpose here is to gain an insight into the overall problem 
of limiting damage. 

The results of this analysis are presented in the table below. 
.c...^.^ed U.S. Fat -».i^ties for Sever.1 Vmafr. Uonitinff Programs 

B^et krl y UrbBi. Attack flayed Urban Attack 

$ 0 billion 

5 billion (Civ. Def. Only) 
10 billion 
20 billion 
30 billion 

are shown in the next table. 



163 


163 


ISO 


120 


U6 


82 


96 


59 


78 


Ul 
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(Incremental iixrectment plus cost of S-years- opeMtion, in Millions) 

Dunterforci 
BcTmbers 



Total 
Budget 

$ 5.2 


Civil 
Defense 

$5.2 


ni8Sii-e 
Defense 


Defense 


Submarine 
Defense. 


Counterforce 
Missiles 5/ 


$ 0 


$ 0 


$ 0 


$ 0 


10.0 


5-2 


0 


1.7 


.1 


3.0 


20.0 


5.2 


6.8 


2.6 


.2 


3.0 


30.0 


5.2 


IT.l 


k.k 


.3 


3.0 



$0 
0 
0 
0 



a/ Existing prograined forces can probably meet this requirement. 

For a budget level of $5.2 biUion, a coniplete falloiib shelter 
syste^-io^ldt the Most ^^'^^^^,^^^^^:,^^''^TVe^^. 

SoS^tlfyt spT. I^^rfo; /ASut Protection ^.eea, 
!^n=?.r of resources from the fallout shelter system to other 
Lf^S: sys?L re^t in a substajrtiany O^ss effective defense 

postJie. This is borne out in the following table: 

.^^^^^^^t a^l Defense krlv Urban Attaclc Delayed Urban AtUc^ 

^0 2 iil . .f. 



10 5 



0 1^2 



6k 



^ 5 9l 

30 9 ^„ t'l 

30 



5 78 



The foregoing table indicates that, for the same level of 
iDs ^"'^"=6" "<s nrocram Which excludes a fall- 

I'^^ZlerZs^l^^^ ^^^ -h^ ^ft^^rarie-^a^s^- 
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^to I7per=rrt it oT^ulation a.^ should therefore be a first 
coi^ponent of any larger damage Undtiog program. 

At the $20 and $30 billion budget levels, the buli of the 
At tne sf£^ »™ t ,„„ n»»ver a hich confidence in the effective- 
f ir.li'e defe^e*sys?r^t bf Ss^ed before co«it«ent 
To^Lc^l^gf e^e:d?t^:rs%& J^^^ 

defense against the other. The exact conibination of - these two 
defense systems requires further study. 

At each budget level above $5-2 ^^^^^tTsoA^'ffuJ^ 
allocated for .^trategic^siles tarjete agai^t^^^^^ 
forces presently P™sra»«d forces are pro^^^W^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 
these missiles). Unites ixa^es mi damage 
before launch show %;;«^„";f„^!J^'*^e reliable Sssile has been 
ll^riting role ^ *^!^^^f j^^"*^: IVillton base and missile site, 
targeted against «f ^^fj^^could be developed for deploy- 
Kev Eissile systems, vhich utility of this type 

than aircraft. 

Nevertheless, ve have caremiy examined °' 
homberrirdestro^ing various Classes of e«:=^ t.x^^^^ 

analysis we coii5.ared two f "^^f^ ^^^^'ij L>d an improved 
SRAM, and two strategic missiles, II i,e 

missile for the 1970s. ^^-^^^^^^^I^^^'e ^J-a^e ^ thfAMSA and 
developed and deployed ^"^^Vr^.^^^i^^ce would be able to 
which is already under study !^!.*^%^!^=t^^lcl^s enabling 
carry raultiple, in^iependerxly-directed M-entry ve 

a aSgle missile to attac. ^-^^^^J^to^Tth; foUowing table, 
this analysis are shcrrfr. in nigiuor Bwaua^j 
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THE EFFECTIVEtJESS AIG) POSTS OF ALTE3MACTVE SmTBGIC VEAPON SYSTO^ 

MM II Imp. Cap, 

A]^ B-52/SPAt'i (lap. Quid*) Missile 

Force Level 200 250 1000 600 



Five Yr. Costsi/ 

($ Billions) 8.9-11.5 




3.0 


*^.5 


10.0 


Weapons per Carrier 
Bombs h 
Missiles 9 


0 
18 


4 
9 


0 

lb 


1 


7 


Weapons on Tfcurset ll40 


1476 


820 


1134 


675 


25^0 


Cost/!I^get Des. 
($ Millions) 
Soft 8.9-11.5 
100 psi 8.9-11.5 
300 psi 9.4-12.1 


6.7-8.6 

6.7-8.6 
7.0-9.1 


4.4 
6.3 
9.1 


3.3 

6.4 
12.0 


6.7 

6.7 
7.2 


4.0 

4.0 
' 4.5 



1/ The five-year systems costs consist of the RDT&E and inveslaiient 
beyond FX I965 and the full five -years' operations. 

Throughout this analysis ve have used essentially the saae 
planning factors used hy the Air Force, i.e., alert rates, survival 
rates, CEP, etc. The assumptions underlying the tahle vere chosen 
to he representative for most military targets . For example, at this 
time, ve estimate that most nuclear target threats in the U.S.S.R. 
vin not be protected by an anti-ballistie missile defense during 
the next five to ten years. 

Recognizing that there are uncertainties in all of the assump- 
tions, as veil as la the planning factors xised, I believe that this 
table does demonstrate clearly at least one important point, namely, 
that there are less costly vays -- including other aircraft — of 
destroying military targets than by developiiig and deploying a new 
AM5A. The B-52/SRAM, for example, is much more competitive vlth 
missUes than AhBA against soft targets. Moreover, the advanced 
avionics proposed for the A>BA could also be employed vlth the B-52/ 
SRAM, increasing the accuracy of the missile delivery system by 
'about threefold, i.e., to the CEP assumed for the AMSA. This vould 
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cost an additional $1.2 billion. But e^ainst the 300 psl hardened 
targets, the cost per target destroyed for a B-52/SRAM would be 
reduced to between $U.5-$6.5 million, con^pared with the $7 to $12.1 
million shown for AK5A. 

With regard to the SLBM threat, only nominal funds were 
allocated to extra anti-submarine defense for damage limiting at 
each budget level. Full advantage would be taken of the-ASW capa- 
bilities we already have for defense of the fleet and shipping. 
The currently projected Soviet SLBM threat will not be particularly 
effective in comparison with our own POLARIS. Deployment of an 
inrproved SI£M force by the Soviets need not mean that we should 
necesBarily respond with improved anti-submarine forces, since 
a terminal anti-balllstlc missile defense could also deal vlth 
a SI£M attack. 

There remains the possibility of a amall nuclear attack on 

the United States either accidentally or deliberately, possibly by 
a nation other than the Soviet Union. Since the next decade will 
probably see a proliferation of nuclear weapons and strategic 
delivery systems, and remembering that a single thermonuclear 
weapon could kill as many Americans as were lost in the entire 
Second World War, this may become an important problem. Accordingly j 
ve have undertaken a number of studies In that area. Our pre- 
liminary conclusion is that a small, balanced defense program 
involving a moderate civil defense effort and a very limited deploy- 
ment of a low cost configuration of the NIKE X system (which is 
technically feasible without comnltment to a full-scale deployment) 
could, Indeed, significantly reduce fatalities from such an attack. 



In summary, several important conclusions may be drawn from our 
analysis of the damage limiting problem: 

1. With no U.S. defense against a nuclear attack in the 
early 1970s, the Soviet strategic offensive forces would be 
able to inflict a very high level of fatalities on the United 
States — about l60 million or 75 percent of the total popu- 
lation. 
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2, A naticn-vide civil defense prosrain costing about $5 
billion could reduce these fatalities to about 120 million. 

^ A large, balanced damage limiting program for a $30 
billion 5-year cost could reduce fatalities associated with 
an early urban attack to about 80 million. 

k There is no defense program within this general range of tJ^Ji^' 
t^reE^ich^ could eag«ct vlth ccmfidfince to reduce the f*talltleB 
tH l^er«^b SSow ^J^O tnlllion even If the Soviets delayed their 
a?tick ^ o!^ Cities, much belov 60-75 million If they attack 
our cities on the first strike. 

However, we have thus far not taken into ^^^^.J.^^J^^^fi^^^ 
^ar+nr — T>ossible Soviet reactions to our damage limiting Initiatives 
factor — possinj-e ouvAcv, K^np-rits For example, assume that 

which could serve to offset their benelixs. tor . 

had already spent $20 billion for a balanced, damage 
ve naa aixeaa^ ayciik. v «^^-+^no it would ensure survival of 

another $10 billion to raise the proportion ^ 

Should be able in the l^^us J"^' ^^rhaps ahout $6 billion. Similarly, 

rr^Vinfr^: eroSiL^tViS^i^ r^^^Ues ^^stm ^^^^ 

"mon? to $W, .iinon, in °-^er to raise ^^e Prcjport on of the 

IT^t^ ^T.^ l-cf^rof to the. 

force, at a cost of perhaps another $5 billion. 

raxio °t " ^. i^cc nnd less favorable for us. Indeed, at tne 

destruction hecones ^"^^f J^^"^^^ ^^gelves 80 percent survivors In 
level - V^rf ?frst^SnL^^i^ o^^it^ we'^would have to spend 
a large Soviet first strike againsx our , Soviets would have 

on damage limiting forces ^^°^^^f°^,^f"%^e?r Lsured destruction 
to spend on damage creating forces, I.e., •cneir_B* 



forces. 



This does not necessarily mean that the Soviets would actually react 
to our damage limiting Initiatives, but It does underscore the fact that 
beyond a certain level of population surviving the cost advantage Ues 
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Increasingly with the offense, and this fact must he taken into 
account in any decision to coimit ourselves to If Se outlays for 
additional defensive ineasures. There is little doubt that it is 
technically and economically feasible for the Soviets to defeat 
our atteinpts to achieve high percentages of survivors in a large 
nuclear attack. If we vere to choose to ajjn for a high percentage, 
a level at which the cost leverage is ciuite unfavorable, and if 
the Soviets vere to choose to run the race, then we might find our- 
selves devoting very large amounts to damage limiting measures and 
realizing vei^little in return as far as an effective defense 
against a large deliberate Soviet attack is concerned. 

E. RECCMr-EKDATIONS ON MAJOR ISSUES IN THE GENERAL NUCI£AR WAR 
PROGRAMS 

In this section, I shall attempt to summarize my views on the 
six major issues involved in the general nuclear P^^srams. A 
more detailed statement of my views, plus those of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and Service Secretaries, may be found in Appendix A. 

1. Development and Deployment of a New Manned Bomber 

I believe it is clear from the foregoing discussion that it is 
difficult to make a good case, at this time, for ^^e development and 
de^lo^nt of a very expensive new manned bomber such as the AMSA 
propo^d by the Air Force. Although the destructive Potential of our 
Sssile forces alone provides a most Persuasive ^^^^f ^f^^^^^/^^f ^ 
attack on the United States, it may, nevertheless, be vise, ^ or the 
reasons I have already discussed, to provide an option for 
so^ ^ed banbers In our forces indefinitely. This we propose to do. 

There are at least three other alternatives available to us, 
.^n addition to the development of the AICA, which ^ould preserve the 
.a a^u-L X. strategic bombers into the 1970s. 

e a^e. a) ihe re?enUon of latf »odel B-^Zs and the l^rovement 
r? the" ;ttaci capabilities; (b) the procurernent of a strategic 
r,? F.lll (B-lll)j ana (e) the Initiation of advance 
d^v^r^ent'v^rr^li^id tl«%Unents of nev co^at aircraft. 

With aTJPropriate naintenance and modification, nost of the current 
B.5SS bf ^ntained in safe, effective operation at 1"^* 
tte ea^S 1970s. I recc«»e=d that $339 million be included in the 
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Ff 1966 budget for this purpose and that another *930 million be 
approved for planning purposes in the FY 1967-1970 programs. Tb 
funds would permit us to continue our prograin of structural 
modifications for the B-52s and would make it l^'^^^^l^^ 
B-52CS through Fs (current total inventory numbering 336 aifcraftj 
in^toe fo«^until 1970-1^2; «nd the B.52Gs and He (current, total 
Inventory numbering 287 aircraft) beyond end FY 1975. 

The 1^1 B.52BS stilL in the force should be completely phased out 
by the end of fiscal year 1966 and the force atructure «duced by 
one Wing. These are the oldest active B-52s and we would have to 
spend about $70 million over the next few years to keep them in 
safe operating condition. Including operating costs, their phase out 
could produce a saving of about $200 million during the 1966-1970 
peSod! without any significant effect on our strategic offensive 
capability. 

Tne latest series of B-52s, the Os and Hs, could also be 
modified to incorporate the Short Hange Attack Missile (SRAM) pro- 
S by the Air Force for the AMSA. Without extensive »ew avionics, 
tho sWl carried hv a B-52 vould have an accuracy approaching 
Set '^alMt toovrnf^xed Wets and could be launched as far a»ey 
VtZ ?ht targets as 60 n.mi., outside the range of local ^'J""^- . 
P^e^lalLiy fstlBates shov, that the costs of developBient jnd the additional 
structural modifications required for SRAM deployment ««h the B-52s 
woSd ^ount to about $3 niiUion per aircraft. Although these aircraft 
te^ s'nLitations In dispersal capability, 'P*^' ^:,t:vrtbaf 
.nfl yiS^ oualitv vhen compared vith a B-111 or an AMSA, I believe that 
^ tht nert ten ye^s this option would provide, at the lowest possible 
price! a^e^te instance as Thedge against unforeseeable degradations 
of^ ass^ed destn^ction capability. Accordingly. I reco«end 
awor^al to initiate a project definition phase for SRAK at a cost of 
$f SSon inl^ 1965 ^ ib** $15 million in FV 19^6; an ^^^---^ 
lllf BiUion will be required for development in K 1966 (a total of 
$29 BlUlon) and $67 Billion in Ff 1967-1970. 

A strategic version of the F-IU, with but minor modifications, 
pould cZT^ to five SRA1.E, an equivalent loading 
coabination of both. Its speed over enery territory could te super 
sSjc at high altitudes and high-subsonic at low altitudes. While 
Tb-UI for« Could have to plSce greater reUance °n tanXers than 
Li AhSA force, its range (considerably better than the B-JS), its 



target coverage, and its pay load -carrying capability would be 
sufficient to bring under attack a very large percent of the Soviet 
urban/industrial cosoplex. Since this aircraft is already nearing pro- 
duction, a strategic version could be nade available within two or three 
years after approval. Therefore, no decision is necessary at this 

tljne. 

The AMSA, as presently envisioned by the Air Force, woi^d 
incorporate the pay load -carrying capabilities of the'B-52 and the 
speed/altitude characteristics of the F-111. Its takeoff gross 
weight would be in the 350,000 pound class and it would require the 
development . of a new engine and new avionics, as well as the SRAM- 
Considering the other alternatives available, I do not believe we 
are bow ready to go ahead with development .l/ But, 1 do believe 
it is desirable to keep open the option for a new heavy bcnber in 
the strategic forces after the retirement of the B-52s. 



1/ Secretary Zuckert, in his uKmorandum transmitting the AMSA 
proposals to we, noted that the Air Force intends: 

", . .to complete, prior to the initiation of the Project 
Definition Phase, a prerequisite phase which will further 
refine our systems evaluation. This phase will Include 
further evaluation of an advanced strategic aircraft against 
the TFX, the stretched TFJC, and a growth version of the TFX • 
incorporating advanced engines. In addition, AMSA vehicles 
in the 200,000 to 300,000 poimd weight class will be further 
investigated. Aircraft configured for subsonic penetration 
only will be cccipared with designs having supersonic high 
altitude performance as well as low-level capability. Each 
system configuration will be assessed in terms of performance, 
cost, schedule, military effectiveness, con5>lexlty, and 
development risks," 
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silos^ cosEsencing in Ju3y I966 Instead of January 1966^ as previously 
approved, in order to reflect a six month slippage in the progran ajid 
to smooth out the early buildup rate. The total cost of the retro- fit 
program through 1970 will anouzxt to $1.3 billion (^^0 silos by end 
71 1970) in addition to the $1.1 billion spent on MINOTEMAN II develop- 
ment. The MINUTEMAIJ II, with all the Improvements I am recoraraending, 
could increase target destruction capabilities by at least a factor 
of two compared to a MINOTEWAN I force of the sane size. The reconnended 
Improvements include: a nev guidance improvement pr.ogram; the develop- 
ment of a new re-entry vehicle (the ' . .) which would have much smaller 
re-entry errors as well as a larger yield warhead; and a precise warhead 
election system which would penoit a single MINUTEMAK II to deliver 
three . . . ~ re-entry vehicles to geographically separated 

targets. - - . \ 

The guidance improvement program and the nev re-entry vehicle 
premise to reduce the overall CEP of the MINUTEM/vK II to around 

feet (half the present CEP) and give the missile a 90 percent 
probability of destroying targets hardened up to psi. The "post 
boost control system" would greatly increase the "kill" capability 
of the recommended MINOTn^Al^ force against soft targets, many of which 
require no more than . for their destruction. The R&D and in- 

vestment cost of the guidance improvement program is estimated at $35 
million; the RDT&E cost of the new ' re-entry vehicle at $89 
million, exclusive of the flight test program; and the precise warhead 
ejection system at $125 million, exclusive of the flight test program. 
(a version of this system is already under developanent for the ejection 
of penetration aids as part of a $31 million program in 71 1965 and 
$52 million in 71 1966. 

Along with" MirJUTr>'iAN, we should also consider the other strategic 
missile programs. To prepare for the possibility that the Soviet 
Union may deploy an effective anti-missile defense system around its 
urban/industrial areas, I recommend the inclusion in the FT I966 budget 
of $35 million to begin development of a nev POLARIS B-3. We intend 
to initiate a project definition for this missile during Fi 19^5 • 
Tiie B-3 would incorporate Improved accuracy and payload flexibility 
permitting it to attack a single, heavily defended urban/industrial 
target, or a single hardened point target, or several undefended 
targets which might be separated by as much as 75 miles. Since we 
are uncertain about both the ultimate shelf life of the present POLARIS 
missiles and the schedule of deployment of a Soviet ABM system, the 
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pace of the 3-3 fievelopnent has not heen precisely estahliehed at 
this time. Total development costs of the B-3 ffliselle may approoclmate 
$900 million; and the total cost of a hi Polaris submarine force, 
including, for exaaple, 22 submarines carrying the B-3 nissile could 
total $2.5 billion,. 

Finally, in view of the fact that ve will have 600 HINUTEMAj; 
and klS POLARIS in the operational forces by the end of the current 
fiscal year, T believe ve can safely phase out the ATLAS Es and Fs 
and TITAN Is by tlat tiae, at a saving of about $515 million In the 
lY 1966-1970 period. These older, liquid fuel missiles are very 
costly and difficult to maintain on an alert status. Moreover, 
on the basis of their present operational factors, they represent less 
than 30 delivered varheads. 

3. The Overall Level of the Anti-Bomber Defense Program 

Our present system for defense against manned bcnibers was 
designed a decade ago, when it was" estimated that the Soviets would 
build a force capable of attacking the United States with many 
hundreds of heavy bomber aircraft. This threat did not develop as 
estimated. Instead, the major threat now confronting the United 
States is the Soviet ballistic missile. With no defense against the 
ballistic missile and only the beginning of a viable civil defense 
posture, our anti-bomber defenses could operate on only a small 
fraction of the Soviet offensive forces in a determined attack. A 
balanced defense requires a major reorientation of our effort — 
both within anti-bomber defenses and between anti-bomber and anti- 
missile defenses. 

The characteristics of a balanced defense have already been 
discussed. For defense against the diminishing bomber threat, our 
present forces are quantitatively excessive in relation to their 
cost and effectiveness. I therefore recomnendi 

a. The phaseout of 9 National Guard F-89 squadrons along with 
the transfer of 9 active F-101 squadrons to the Air National 
Guard by end FT I967, and the phaseout of 9 active F-.102 squadrons 
by end FT I969 (l In FT I965, h tn r[ 1968, and U in FT 1969)- 
for a r£ 1966-TO saving of $300-$350 million. i/ Studies made by 
the North American Air Defense Command indicate that in 1970 the 
fatalities from e Soviet attack, aTter withdrawal of these squadrons 
would be no more than 1.5 to 5 million higher than they would be if 
the squadrons were retained-l.e. , the fatalities might be HQ to 
50 percent of the population instead of 47 percent. 

1/ The Joint Cailefs of Staff, less Chief of Staff, Anny, reccumend that 
the intercept force be retained as previously approved. 
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b The phase out of the Dewline extension aircraft and the 
offshore radar picket ships beginning in lY 1965, as proposed 
by the Navy - for a Ti 1966-1970 saving of $266 million 
($69 million in Fi I966). 1/ 

c. The reorganization of the air defense surveillance system, 
as proposed by the Air Force, entailing the pnase out of I6 
prlie radars, 32 height finder radars and 9 J^^^^^.^f^f ' / 
by end FC I967 - for a lY 1966-1970 saving of $111 million. 2/ 

The funds saved by these actions can be better applied tc the 
linprovement of the qualitative effectiveness of our anti-bomber de- 
fense forces. To this end, I recansnend: 

a The initiation of development of an Improvement to the 
HAWK system and continued advanced development of a new. 
Improved surface-to-air missile system for both continental 
and overseas tkeatre air defense, at a JY 1966 cost of 
miUlon.S^' 

b The inclusion of about $28 million in the FT 1966 budget 
for SAGE/taEC lU, an iB^proved ground enylronment system 
for air defense control. 2/ 

c. Continued systems study of an Airborne Warning and Control 
^Bte^ anS comrinent develoi«ent in an Over-land Radar Te^l<'gy 
toogram to au^nt land-based surveillanee and control systems for 
Both continental and tactical air defense. 2/ 

k. The Production and Deployment of a New Maimed Interceptor - . . 

On the basis of the analysis in the preceding sections of this 
it is clear that the production and deployment of a new 
!S.°eri^;rcepJor iH balanced defense program should be considered 
^1f v^v^rf to increase significantly our damage l^-i^ing program, 
?Suding the deployment of an anti-missile defense ^^^^^ ^ 
nation-wide fallout shelter system. Indeed, it is not at all clear 
^ tws time that a new manned Interceptor would be preferable to 
f neS Lv^ce^urkc^to-air missile system, the continued develop- 
Lnt oF^Sch I^ve reco^ended above. Nor is it clear that the 
?-?Lfalfe^ developed, is preferable to an interceptor version 



1 / The Joint Chi ' Jf B of Staff, less the Chief of Naval Operations, do 
not concur in this recommendation. ^„^,+4«„ 

0/ Joint Chiefs of Staff concur in this recasnendatlon. 

I SIb Set. tS. Sjectlves «>U6ht In the JC3 recon«>enaatlon on 
this subject. 
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of the F-Hl. Our analy-Bes indicate that against subsonic bonibers, 
the F-111 would he preferoble at smaller budget levels while the 
F-12A would be preferable only at high budget levels. In any event, 
at higher levels of damage limiting expenditure the ant i -bomber and 
anti-missile defenses must be interlocked and proceed in parallel. 

At this time, I reconrnend the provision of $5 nilllon in the F3f 
1966 budget for the further development of electronics equipment 
for the YF-12A, and the deferral of a decision on the production and 
deployment of either the F-12A or the F-IU for the interceptor 
mission.!/ !Ihe recommended program will retain the option of future 
deployment of either, or both, of these interceptors. 

5. The Production and Deployment of the NIKE X Anti-Mlsslle System 

During the past year, we have greatly expanded our knowledge of 
anti-missile defense with regard to both the cost and effectiveness 
of alternative deployments and the technical aspects of the system. 
The Army has developed three basic systems configurations which differ 
primarily in the number and kind of radars utilized: 

a. The so called HX-KAH configuration which includes one high cost 
Multifunction Array Radar (MAR) and about two single-face low cost 
Missile Site Radar (M3R) for each urban area defended. This configura- 
tion provides the most effective defense against a large, 
technologically sophisticated attack per urban area defended, but 

It is the most costly for a given number of areas. 

b. The LO-MAR configuration which includes, on the average, one 
MAR for every three urban areas and one double-face MSB and two 
single-face MS? for each urban area defended. For a given level 
of expenditures, recent Army studies indicate that the LO-MAR 
configuration would possibly maximize sianrivors against a moderately 
sophisticated attack and would be clearly superior to a HI-MAR 
configuration against a smaller or less sophisticated attack. 

c. The N0-I4AR configuration which Includes only MSR radars 

in the same combination as the LO-MAR configuration, would 
be the lowest cost configuration per urban area defended but It 
would not be effective against a large, sophisticated attack. 

l7 The Joint Chiefs of Staff recoonend finding in lY I966 (procurement . 
of either I8 F-12AE or iS'F-lUs) to rfrtaln the option for future 
deployment of an advanced interceptor. 
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A eonoarison of representative deployments of the three con- 
figurati^^-lhe n»ber of urb^ areas protected, P°P"^f "° 
pr^ected areas and development and production costs - is sho-.li In 

the table belov.% 

SELECTED NIKE X SEPLOW ErrT ALTERNATIVES* 

Defended R&D & Proc Initial 



Urban 



_ Costs Operational 

Ar^as Eil) Capability 

^ 13 10.9 Sep 69 



II 23 



17,7 Mar 72 



ill 30 25.»^ Ite«^73 



LO-MAB 

II 

IV 



6.8 Sep 69 

20 12.7 Wa^ 

ki 19.8 Mar 73 



11 Sep t9 

iv 50 10.9 T3 

^ 102 lh,e Mar 75 

•Other alternative deployments and details on 
costs and configurations are shown in Appendix A. 

If ve Wished to start deployment at the earliest P^^^^^^,,^^^^^, 
nrst quarter PY ^0 we would have to in^ 

Ti 1966 budget for production, in ^'^J^^^^^'^^f ^^^''^^^tinuine uncertai^ie 
for continued development. However, in vlev of the 

concerning the P^-^-^^^^f^ff da^^^^^^ -^^-^^^ 

,n>X X systen ^.^^^^J;-,^,^^^^^^^ system, and 

the P^'f P^^*%^°^.!",^^5;^;^^^^ reaction to a KIKE X deployment, 

T^LT;rbe^ ve ; fee ;ion on ;Jo^^^^ should be .ade at this tl.e. 
I ao net ^^-^^^^^^ . . +^otal of $^+00.0 million be providea for 
3ut, I do recornend uhat a total 01 continue development 

:-TI':G X-in the ^ ^966 outset: $390.0 n n^^^^^ production 

^la^in^l/'^ Se:iirSf^r:iuctio^ and deployment of the NI^ X 



, ^ . ' ^ mk^o-Ph nt S^aff recommend that $200 million pre-productioc 
initial operational capabUity in October 1969- 
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3v.te-. -".ou'd be ree:arnined next year. Deferment of the decision 
to' 7r"l9.'ST v'oulcl perniix start of deployment in late Ff 1^70- 

C. The -..nstructioi: o": Fallout Shelters for the 12ntire Population 

Cjt rna^v-.^r oj" the- danasc liaitinc probleF. makes it crystal 
.oear^^rt a:Tcrfcctive nation-vide fallout shelter system vould 
o^ov^e-" th'^ -catciit refarn for the money e.:pendec, 7te Executive 
-In^h h's ro.^ such a program to the Congress three years 
;;r^'VSut t-^Hcquirea legislation authorizlre ^l^/i^^^^rr^nHldr 
^^:^"^-rra'^ v.ithorL vhich ve cannot provide a complete nation-^ide 
riysten'/has not occ:r. enacted. Accordingly, 1 rr.co.TOr.ci. 

a That the Executive Branch undertake a naj or effort oi^ the 

r;. rress of the relationship betveen a shelter develoiaient program 
S^I^ing fuS fSl^ut protection for the population and the other 
e^^ents of a "damage limiting" program before such legislation is 
agala transEitted to the Congress. 

^ -nvi„. -T^TTcn be included in the :V i^^o bud jet to 
e:5)8j"i"the present shelter survey prcr-'-T. tc include a 
-.urvev honer. and other smsOl private ba_ldxn£;5 and to 
finance a T.Dre thorouGh evaluation of existing shelter 
character if:t ICS and supplies. 

c That $15 nlllion be included in the 19^6 budcjet 
tc ^nrrcase the Civil Defense S&D program, primarily to 
eval-.iatt shelter construction techni^iues, to develop a 
t}ie-5al counter-measure system, and tc esxabllsn a 
tech:acal basis ror post-attack recovery. 

d n^hat other ele.-nents of the presently *^PP:°^'«-/^=^Cram be 
continued at a Ti 1966 level to be determinea during the curren. 
budget review, 

* * * * 

J.-. reco'T.endations on other Issues in the general nuclear var 

Table 1, immediately following, summarizes the otrateg..c orrensive 
Forces vhich I an recommending. 
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(End Fiscal Year) 

3^i262i263i22ii2^i2§§i2a32^ 



B-52 



B-58 

Ototal Bombers 



Alx-Launched Msls 
Hound nog 



SR-Tl 

RC-135 
Total 

Surface-Surface MslJg 
Atlas 

Titaji 

241nuteaan I 

Minutezaan II 

Polaris a/ 
MLF (Polaris A-3) 

Total ICBVPoI* 



Other 
Quail e/ 

KC-135-^ 
KC-9T 

Regulus 
PACCS 
KC-135 



555 


oxp 


6*^0 


630 


900 

ko 
1555 


810 
80 
1505 


585 
80 

I295 


U50 
80 

ll5o 


216 


U60 


580 


580 


e 

90 




30 


30 


"lo 


-^5 




"30 


28 


57 


126 


126 




21 


6t 
160 


108 
600 


80 


96 




224 



630 

'225 

80 



600 600 600 600 600 

(630) (630) (630) (630) (630) 

80 T8- T6 Tit 72 
"5Bo "57B "575 "57^^ "572 
(710) (708) (706) (10k) (702) 



580 580 560 5^*0 5^ 5^ 520 520 



25 25 25 



30 
0 



10 10 

10 "15 



10 
35 



10 
35 



25 

10 

35 



"105 TfT 



(99) (99) (68) (68) (g) (g) 

54 3k 5k 3k 5** 3k 

(108) (108) (108) 

800 800 700 550 i+oo 250 

(T50) (610) (hQo) (300) 

80 300 1^50 600 750 

(200) (390) (620) (800) (900) 

1.16 m 656 656 656 656 

(0 ) . (0 ) To) 

m I05H 1270 13H2 1710 rflH ,^T5b 183b 
(11.19)(1601)(1832)(1878)(1978)(1978) 

■:>ao ^Q? 392 390 390 390 390 390 

Ill III ion ilo 620 620 620 620 



400 MfO 500 580 

600 580 3^0 2i+0 
17 17 17 7 



620 
120 



18 



17 
36 



17 
36 



18 24 24 



24 24 24 



Alert Force Vfons' 
Weapons 

Megatons 



,£/ 



Footnotes on next page 



.... 

.651 338a 39T6 5835 (5,g^)(g^K§l?K^«i)(^T?8)(rTl^) 

EXCLUDED 5K)M AUTOMATIC HEGRADING 
DOD DIH 5200.10 DOES MOT APPLY 
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ri7 >,v the Secretary of the Alx Force and the Joint 

a/ The forces proposed hy the Se^exary different from 

^ Chiefs of Staff less Chief ^'f . ^^^/^e^theses . 
the Reccnmended Forces, are shovn in parenxnese 

W Possihle assignment to NATO ^ or f ^^^^^ 

^JX^ IT.TJZZ.^^^^^^^^ - the rec».ende, U.S. force 
structure . 

5/ „»*ers Of aircraft do not include c«»na .upport or r..erve air- 

craft. 

is iBCluaea under the f ^^""PS?",*^* T^t ^lu^ed in the costs of 

1^25 ships vould he achieved by mid-19Tl. 
e/ Excludes National ..ergency Airhorne Co^d Post and Post Attac. _ 
^ command and Control System aircraft. 

^ The alert force ^^^^ ^^^-%T^A ^^.J^'t^^ "^^^^^ 

the strategic aircraft vere » 'i^^^o^ are based on most 
previously. Bej-ond FX 15^„^'=^^ii; of aircraft weapons are 
decent data. Tte average numbers ana yieios ^ 

^ foUows: B-tTs, 1.75 '*»P=°i^„iies); B-58s: five veapons 

'exclusive of the Hound Bog missiles;. » ' ' ^ ^ yje ICBMs 
„a T For the K 1965 Pf l»a th^h^ 85 pScent alert 

assumed on alert except Mi^utem^ fJsIie^etotSit: to addition, 
rate vas assumed d^ing P«tOd of missile^e ^ 

S « Kfonll fo^^ri^fS: rorce vould he In-translt to 

patrol areas. 
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' • APPEHDIX A 
apgelf ic BaBlE for RecocmeiidAtlOM Coac^aii^g 
ftC^^tgg ic Retaliatory Fo rces. Continental Air 
yd MlEBlle Defense For ces, ana civil Defense 

The following are the reasons for my specific program re coonendat ions 
concernLg thTstfateglc retaliatoiy forces, continental air and missile 
defense forces, and ciril defense. 

A. Strategic p etaliatory Forces 
1. Strategte Aircraft Forces 

a. AMflft and Related Advanced DgvelopineDt Proposaas - 
1, gn jr-tng Developaent 

Ho specific configuration of AMSA is proposed "by the Secretary 
of the Air Ftorce at this tUae, The reason for this is that, vlth current 
:^Se tech^I^! it IB not no. po.sihle to design an engine ^^^^^ f 
S^la^e that ^ets the t-t^^^e specif ^^^^^^ : :e^::5\^iS%tvel^^^^ 

^"^'""^^.S «Sd^*^f L'^rSS^ eS^^^ ^^^cification i^late I966 Since 
program vhlch ^^^^^J?^*^^.* *to^ which AMSA would have to be 

is frozen. , . , 

I re=oc»«na approval of $l6 Billion in FY Wf? and $2U »inion 

addition to other approved sources, «>^^^°!"^.^/^i;^t^^ AhBA propulsion 

^'a^^aTd eseentiallor the B>m technical content as the one I am 
recoDmending • 

11, Avionics 

Th. ^ avlonlc. -f^^.rthelari^l^^^rno avUtc^ 
of the prosran. Since engine ^"'^^"l^^tf ^^"arLast tvi years. First 
ensiiieerlne develoj^nt progr^ is ag^qp. iate^^ ^eded hefore 19T0 

flights •y^^fL!?!=iJ^''^^,ton^^ $11 »illi°= ^ 

at the earliest. Ifce Air I^ce PCP for a^^^^J^' TjrMshoard" equipDsnt 

„ 1965 «d ^ jor" o-ideration "yond those already 

develppnentB have heen laentirieo advanced development program, 

covered 1^ our extensive »P^f '^/^"'^^ '^1^.11 for thH-lli, the 
m>is approved P'Of Jf L^^^!^Ss . If attractive "hrass- 
TUB system for the ATE, »nd ^'^ '"^IJ^ars vhlch are not a pert 
toard" proposals are offjred la ""f! *^^!t:y viU he considered on 
of th, Sdstli* advanced d^^'^Tr^^^Jd S^ T^vlde^ et this ti»e 
their aerlta. Hovever, no n*cial ^^^^^^,"^'^,^1^ *2 ^uion per 
for that purpose. Avionics systen studj- J l*^" ^ 
y^ar 18 sSflclent to support AMSA systems studies. 
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As I will discuss belov, I recocmend that funding 
provisions be nade for the developnent of a new air-to-surface missile (SRAIl) 
compatible vith the B-52, F-111, AMSA, and other future aircraft. In order 
for the SRAl't to he used by the B-52, an avionics developcient is needed to 
augment the -oresent B-52 Iwxab-navigation Bystec. Ttie B-52 test bed would 
be used for testing more advanced cocponents (for exanple, as proposed for 
ansa) in an evolutionary manner. Therefore, I reconaoend that we initiate 
a B-52 SRAi-: avionics prograa. This, and the studies end developaente 
mentioned earlier, are included In my reconrjended advanced avionics 
development progran which is esticated to cost $7 million in FY 1965* 
$12 million in FY I966, and $11 niUion in FY I967. 

lil, AJaA Project Definition Phase ' 

The PCP for AIISA requests $15 million in FY 19^5 to conduct 
a formal Project Definition Phase and $77 million In FY 19^6 to begin 
developoent if it is later decided to do so. It Is not appropriate to 
Initiate a Project Definition Rjase for the AMSA for at least two years. 
This phase of the development cycle requires the ccnpletion of advanced 
development for the engines and* avionics contemplated for use In the 
aircraft. I recommend that $5 million In PY I965 and $3 million la FY I966 
be provided for AMSA system studies. 

b. Short -Range Attack -Miss He (SRAhQ 

The Air Force proposed the initiation of a Project Dsfinition 
Phase for the short-range attack-mlssUe, at a cost of $1^.5 million in FY I965 
and $15 million in FY I966. Estimated RDTSS funds for FY I966-FY 19o9, to 
support weapon systems developoent were also identified. The preliminary 
estimates of the development prograa (including Project Definition) are as 
f olloiTS : 

TOTAL OBLIGATIOIIAL AmSCRITY 
($ In Millions} 

Total 

Rpr&£ FY 1965 FY 1966 FY 1967 FY 19^8 FY 19^9 Development 

SRAJi 5 29 39.7 23 ^.5 101.2 



I recommend approval of this proposal If it can be shown that 
SRAJI does indeed add to the capabilities of our tactical aircraft and does 
diversify the strategic threat to the Soviet defenses and would be able to 
penetrate improved Soviet defenses. During the Project Definition Phase 
(PUP) specific operational sp5cifications, project goals, milestones, and 
tine and cost schedules will be established. The effectiveness of the 
nlEsile In relation to Its cost will again be re-analyzed. At the completion 
Of PDP, I will be able to recocmend whether or not engineering developnent 



should foUov. However, I believe that furidinfi provision should be itade 
fi^ the^! syste. niv appears to be the best vay of -^^1^'^'^ Z"^- 
from bombers and it appears to be technically feasible. If 1 later have 
^serio^s q«stion flneerning the value of proceeding vlth engineering 
Svelc^ent, I vlll reca»end that these funding provisions be deleted. 

c. Phase-Out of the B-S2 B Series 

in Mev 1963, I approved a plan under vhich the B-52 B aircreft are 
renexed to Gu^. These aircraft replaced B-U7s vhich had previously been 
refleLd, also to Gufl=. At that time I viewed this neas-jre as an interii: 

u^tU the Polaris sub>narines could b. deployed to the Pacific. 
Tne first Polaris subaarine will be deployed to this area early next year. 
T have also reviewed the SIOP and contingency requireinent for continual 
."il! «^ r„.r, mnS. vhile I ajB uncertain that the general war capability 
rffoSerby'^isfaiSt^w^d be significant ^^^^^Hfs''"' 
l-.a tine-over-taTEet, I concur with the rec<»o.endatiaD of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff that this capability be retained until end TC 19bfc. 

In view of these considerations, and the rapid buildup in our nlssile 
force, I recoBEend the phase-out of the B-52 B series ""raft associated with 
the sic c^ training mission by the end-PT 1965, and the pha.e-out of the 
to ^fl^aSdrons by end-JT 1966. The nmber of authorized wings will be 
^du«d "oS lU to 13, by end K 1966, with a corresponding reduction of UE 
aircraft from 63O to 6CX3. 

PurtheiBore, retention of the hi B series aircraft would require 
»i-n-rt *70 Slli™ for structural nodifications. When operating costs through 
n- W7?arf ^cSdedl systems cost total about $190 million ^out *U.6 
Sllion per aircraft, not counting possible savings from reductions in 
requirements for SAC base aigiport or tanker requirements. 

d. E-S2 Modification Program 

We are carrying on a continuous maintenance ""f^i^^^^l^Qp 
+Ke T*.';2 fleet. In FX 1965, the costs amount to about ?302 
SSIS ttls p^;2a^^cludrs ^ormiintenance, modifications for flight 
faietr'anfvL-i^^^veoents S the combat effectiveness ofthe bmbers 
s^ch as Sfrl^ed detectors and radar jaaing devices. The currenUy 
^^ro^^d^^Jfication program also Includes ^^f J?'^^r^^S28?^'^;se 

c!?ior.s known as ECPs (B«i?e«'^'>S "^ffL^f^Ef'^'if^he "teSge anrvertica 
consist prinarily in strengthening the portiw of the rus^iag 

life of the B-52 "C" thi'ough "H" series to FT 19TO-197-. 



hi 



mj, Air Force has recently indicated that $332 milHoD vill be 

costs for the years 19«>.igT0. *t;^°rj"^^^-t available data now and 
detailsd scrutiny later, they represent our best avaiiaoxe » 
should be used for planning purposes. 

Air Force inventory vould cost ^^.gfS million^ Ho«v^«^ 

^ifes »^ ^1 B-52 "C" tl-^^jg,"^" <!L:e°rt^cfa*?T^.t'tL1i'«^ at 
vbich includes en entixe nev wing ft»r these alrcraxxj neea m,i, 



this tine. 



However, I do rec»»end that ve no^ "^t^f^TlS S^a^^^' 
+1,. SOI B-52 "G" and "H" serleB aircraft to extend tie Ir Jl*' *® J*^ 
f !nf i?^5 total estimated B-52 BOdificatlon costs, based on 

r:c^nSi;n.^ su^arixed in the following tahle. 

iSTU-'ATED B-52 MODIFICATION POSTS 
' (TQA in i >lilllon£) 

Total 

n_65 FYi§ J3J1 ELiZ tU3^ 

73 

138 

115 605 

25 125 

50 331 
190 1,272 . 



ECP 112if/ia28 li»6 73 



ECP 1185(B52G/H) 




7 


32 


67 32 


Depot Maintenance 


60 


ll|2 


118 


115 1^5 


Flight Safety 
Modifications 


25 


25 


25 


25 25 


Capability 
Ibiprove&snts 


51 


92 


73 


66 50 


Total 


302 


339 


2li6 


2T3 222 



U2 



e. The Program 

BlAce program Inception In Pfcbruary I963, •ul)8tantlal prosreas 

has Deen nS^ -"^Sf BR-Tl KOSram. 05. '^^TiL^^'^Se'aSS ^ of 
t*iit and 25 operational whlclea 1b proceeding 00 ■chedul*. Two or 

?S ^ tS^cLM^v^ alxeady 1>een delivered «^ *5|c^^,f ,^t' 
testThiclea la echeduled for delivery In March Jf^^- Tb« fi^^t 
^raU^ vehicle la acheduled for ^^^^Jt^ 

-rehlcle nrogran is acheduled for coopl*tlan la May "^^^^J^!^ 
I^nw tli m-71 aircraft is capehlis of eetlefylng a broad range of reqjiire- 
SS^i Z ^lia^^dl^st-attSl. recc^naiaaance, several different 
reconnaiBBance payloade and BCM opticoa are available. 

The SR-Tl 18 a tro-oan aircraft having a gross weight of 
Xi^,000 poSLr Sleeted characteplBtlc. for alternative .iasiaas are 
sunnarixed as foUovs: 

ggT.TCTEP C HARACTERIgnCg «» ALTERm flVE MISSIORS 

Range Betveen ^ . 

Maximum Range 
Haxlnnim Altitude 

With tvo refuellxss, the total range "^Je^tT" 
nl. aJOovlas laterecntlaental operatlonB. Tbere is 
every reason to •bellevelhattte per*o™«ee of th. BR-Tl vm »eet or 
exceed ite specifications. 

Tbe costs of the currently approved program arc as foUows ; 



R&D 

^vestment 
Operating 
Total 



"(^ in MiiliODs} 










rr 6? 7X €6 




FY 68 


rc 69 


FY 70 


81.0 17.0 










282.0 367.7 










4.1 21.1 


91.9 




92^.0 


9i*.o 


367.1 ^5.8 


91.9 




9^.0 


Sk.o 
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2. Missile Forces and Qyntr .nnfl r.ontrol and Communl cations 

approved prograr. cailea lor ^ne phase uul ^ l-I^^^^T Aaas u » 
19&5; 27 Atles E missiles end FY 19fe7, ana tne > i ^^^^ 
FXigeS The Atlas F and Titan II missiles change in this • 

"rcfthrough out t^'M'JfSfije f 'iff VeS! ^Hoveveriast Ving^I tentatively 
^ falSer^^se'Si^oJ ^ele'??^st generation missiles. 

The Air Force has concurred vith my tentative gidance vhich proposed 
Tne Air missiles by the end of FX 1965, phase out of U 

luaf Hi s 1 s II \TJ of 1968^ and phase out of 5^ ^^3,^,"^^'"" 
-d Of F. .96,. The Atlas ^.J^^^^^l '^^^^'^l^r VtL. X 
hardened only to 25 psi ana nas ^ ^^^^ TheoreticaUy, it is hardened to 
is configured three missiles ^«^=°^i«;,,f;rf .h^l^Uem makes its survival 
between V^^j grcau , li^o-r Moreover, the reaction time 

potential very uncertain and »f * P^"^^^^^ ia^cies^S Wnuief^ter the execu- 
of Titan I is also slov; the first "^""^^^""^''"/^he third U minutes later - 
ticn order, the second missile 11 minutes 1^*"' These liquid fueled missiles 
a full 37 minutes after the order to five is given. These xiq 
are complex and costly to operate and maintain. 

Furthermore the.dependaUlity^f t^^^ f^lf^Ti^ 
stances has teen estlmatea to he lo«. "*'^°!f reaction time of eight 

tional launchers) is hardened f , „f ^^^Uea hts also fallen short of 
minutes, the dependability of this /^^f^^se out of the Atlas F missiles 

expectation. Consequently, I ^1=° h^a? are fully hard, cap- 

bv end FY 1965. ^^^^ '^i**? " "^"^i^An 2w c^^abS to Minutemn. Since 
able of silo launch, and have a reaction ttee =f^^°;^%„,„tory, it seems 
large n>»bers of Po^^V^vf ^^^^'^t geL^tioS Ssslles'^in order to 

-r.f/e^r;!t"sa^ing: ^t:T::^Z^llei\o^r. effective systems. 

Accordingly, I reconmend: 

(a) Phase out of Atlas E by end FT 19^5 ■ 

(t) Fnase out of Atlas F by end FY 1965 . 

(c) Phase out of Titan I by end FY 1965- 

(d) Retention of Titan II through the current planning period. 

©le Joint Chiefs of Staff concur in these recammendations, except that 
they propose that Atlas F be phased out during FT I9bb. 
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FY 1963 FY 1966 



207 20V 



FY I9C7 


FY 1SH:'»" 


VY 1960 


FY .v?;^ 


$ 79.1 
111.3 




72.3 
75.6 


v. 7-^ • *■ 
c ' . ^ 


$ l><"^ 






X- ' -'. ' 


IcO 


i2C 


■ 126 


I2i 



Fi.:c*'-1 Y-^ar) 

^-'■f- - jfe OT^i FTT:^ 



•V 



(S:.; Fiscal :isar) 



5^ 



,.;i..:.-„e.,ar, 11. A., ^h.. ^i^'L::^,'^^^--:.; .hll^ 1965.. a lor.-,., level :S 
^er:4:"J;elirF^SV;;cs;^"'i:^3o:?;.=e livel F. c.isti.. o 



c-.- i.-^.-c. -tat^-i that xh^y t-?p-.-:-U . iorce Sc-.i k.-.-J..:.-.--.: -- 



r 



S*»veral alternative prcgrar^s 
of the MijroteiTAn prograr;. The TOA (i 
progrer.s is as follows: 



--.-fvalMat'id a.'rir!£ :ny i-urrent t-'.-.-I 



r. -illic.-ii) &£s:ci---tii vr 



Prev. Arr'fl. 

(12';C Kr.nii+-°r:^an) 
CSAJ/JSOF Pror-ose-j 

(1500 Mir.vJtenian) 
SecAF Plar 

BecoriT^ended 

(1000 Minuteraan) 



FY 196^ FY 1966 

15m0.3 11^3*2 

15IVO.3 1532.2 

IU56.O 1116.5 

131*5.7 932.1 



The force levels associated 



12^ 

eoo 
"Boo 

600 
800 



Pr-evicu£iv Ar I'rc-ve a 
Mi-^;:te::ia:: 1 

To" 11 

CSAr /JSCF Pi'oposed 
Kf.r.^-t.e:n^5i II 



SecAJ lOO.) l-^.ir.utena;-: Plan 
Minuie:-:R:- II 

I 

Kir.-.\-pr.R^' I 
K'r.uter.p.r- 11 
To to 



55o 



n 196T • 


FY 19'^5 


FY 196f' 


F/ 15^'^ 


FY 66.- . 


1033.3 


V25.2 


25^.2 




^ ^ y ^ 


180.3 


975.2 


337.2 


33- -0 




T&3.2 


6S9.6 


56ii.8 


i^-?5.1 


36-i- • 


807.7 


656.0 


61U.3 


59U.O 


36olf.l 




e &1 tern 51 


v.ive Mir.utenai*. pre 


grab's 




Ei.:: Fire 


a:. Year 


1969 


.1^ 


19£6 


litt'^ 


igtt 


75:' 
_ 200 


610 
100: 


62Z 
1100 


1;0C 

800 

1200 


1j:o 

r - - 
AC-'' 


200 


630 

390 
1000 


770 
1250 


liOO 
1500 


_> * 
'\ • 

1500 


77-' 

rio 


t?0 

^. 


5C-0 
500 
100c 


1000 


- r ' 
J <- ' 


6b0 


70c 
300 
10 00 


looo 


1:00 

600 

1000 


2:... J 

75 
20 '^O 
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CoiDpared vxth Secretary ^.ucKero 5 pxcin, tMn-month sli- 

. force modernization rather than a tvjo-inon^,n sii.- 

The deployment of the Minutenan II force m&er my reco^enaea K^S^'f-- 
is as follows: 

End Fiscal Year 

n TT rorce Deplcy:nent 19^ im ^ ^ ^ 

80 150 150 -15C 150 

Ving VI 50 50 5C 

Co-Located Missiles _ 250 UOO 550 
Retrofitted Minutenan I Silos 

force flexibility and to replace missiles exceeaxne 

1 -.J 4« +v»ic v*»ar's evaluation \jere as follovs: 
Specific issues involved in this year s evaxuai. 

u -o^ar Tnrce Level. For reasons already discusse-.i; I have 
^ t'n;'TVorre X^el of 1,000 Minuteir^n is adequate througno^it 
ccncludea tna. a force xevex sta--ting acquisition of Vmg 

the current planning period. While the sta ting q incorporates 
VI is proceeding a previously ^^^^^"^ .^I.^l^^f ° yi . The stretch allovs 
a six-month stretchout in the ^^^^^^^^^ J™^;,^^"! ^he early '.uild-up 
a more econosiical lo-.»er risl: program hy smootning the eariy 
rate. I concur in this proposal. 

^. ^orce Modernization . The retrofit of Mintrter^ eil^^^^^ 
co^npatihility Minute^ J^'^^end^dl^^ 

^''e^t.Tv^ f^i^^ Sssilf sr^trrapahle Of destroying fully 
viae us vith a very riexioxe -.notretinB aefended areas, 

hart taisets and having high assurance In P^^^^^^"^ del ^^^^ 

Minuteman II vlth the ^''^^^^50 Lrcent coBmared 

increase target destruction capabilitiea ty about 50 f ««nt ca»p 

i??h Sfun-lementation of the reprogra-ing capability. 



Sec-etary of the Air Force proposed a ^^'O-month slip in the 3 '.r 
jset.. e uai ^ . ...v^^^ >>ac "h^B-T' soKj"? slip in ine miXes 

of the- retrofit progr^. since f ^ ^^^^i;"- 'f considered, in a.oi.lo;. 

associated vith this progran. I^i^^-^C my . i recoiraer.; tha". 

to the tvo-nonth slip, a f --""""f ' g^^^fthan J^nLry I966 as previously 
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concurrency co^jred vl^ t^^^ i^il-pxSr^'ii.o^t^'lt^ 
U^portant mile.tone. i^<-^^^ !!v!5^Sfor Wetion. A choice between 
thrretroflt configuration are •'^^^f ^5^, than the rtx aonth Blip 
, «rfemmtlon program '-!^*i!,^^*t^SSl:mty of the iBproved 
depends on Judgments ''ff r!ISt In ahoirt a tlOO million 

fOTce capability. A 12 month .lip of about ^UO million 

through K 1967. ^"er, «^^^/°^,~f?ie flexibility modiflcationa 
„ould be required in FT 1970-1971. '^^Z?! tested, the technical rlaks 
- IS'^aSrSrLf *^^rUt:SL^i~llablllty a. required 

In ny recosnniended prograa. 

tte secretary of the Air Force PrrriL\rsi""^eS^Ba5 
vtag-at-a-tlae rather than the siuadrOT-at-a^toe^l'^ 'HoUrer, 
:l^at slx^llflec i^^tallatioa, eaull»ent^»^j^^ I 
It is not dear that «I»?f'«f^ Snd reprogrsmdi* through 
tentatively propose '^^f' 'f'lLf (SeuSng the co-location 
the squadron Intemetting of «i"i**=°".Li^fi iir. t1. 
„I Xxnettlne of the twentieth .qMadlon irtth Wll>g I}. 

war I reeo»ended approval of an 
e. B^llnMHtY T'-t ^^T^n ^SaM^ty ZTiFOl) program. In 
extensive operational and '<^?Y S^nSe^ H to the operational test program, 
addition to the allocation of 50 "^'^f^f S„„ted to the foOlov-on test. 
Sout 10 percent of the Mlnuteman 11 "^^J^t allocated to the foUow- 
program. In the Spring of this ^^^^^^t^^gould studies by either 
Iniiosrem vas reduced to •^'^L^^^fjiat a change in the extent of 

£''^ rdUj^s.""! ^ fo^'-*^—*."- - ^ 

^e Air .orce in their ^.^^X^^^V^,' ^^^t 

tsr^:SiSr^ri^rt^"f-^0'e esfreSrvS " 

Sssiles to test further ^^T^^^^^i^^ri^l^^td progrS l6 months 
subsystems (as dlscusBed belov). !^ %"* P^ogT"' ^ 

vlll lapse between the end =f the initiation of the force 

and the availability of -i"^!" ^^riSd VeTtte consisting of about 25 
J^eniliation prograi». ?f?f8 ™ses. In addition, the Air 

Mnuteman I missUes could ^Sn llae open and procure a 

porce proposed to keep t^'^^'^.^Sget. To test Improvements in 
alnUnum of l8 missiles in the K the Air Ptorce proposed pro- 

H guid^ce and "-"^^jS^^rs'siles 1^ K 1965 »d 1966. For 
^t^. r jSt^'^'^i'^ofalTesflaunches were identified. 

X do not rec<»end -^f "»:^,^-=^SL^e!^11S,^^^^^ 
l^rovement test of M^^f J'u^ throperatlonal test (CT) Pl«6ra». 

^ntiy scheduled to ^^oSL is S^detect degradation trends in 
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Thprefore, I "believe that 
n^Bslles vere fired and ell 't^^^'^^ae^^te! provided thet si:, month, 
the 25 Minutenan I «?th the Minutei^ I program, 

pass before initiating ^he FDT program. As « ^ vitiated. 

li^ to nine months should l»^!L!!aed -pr^i^ Scludes the follovlns nmber 
TOT planning pm^oses, '■y,^"^™ '"^ ?M8^^se. These viU he provided 
of issues in each ""alyear ^ j ^.^lles are also 
vlth missile procureicent funds. Jaccepx flu 
svailahle. 

Annual Special ■ 15 

Test Launches 5 ■* 

„ « T„.-^-venerts. The Air Force has proposed changes 
to the current H-17 guidance and control eyrtem wnic^ ^ 
associated «ith the s^^^^-'^^^" ;hif proposal are ahout $35.0 

BH> and investment "^^^."^f^^f.f J^^ram As I have indicated ahove. 
Billion exclusive of a fligbt ^i"?"^?^ nlssiles can be used to support 
eight of the already 5^°^,^-^*S!2ntry1eScles. to he discussed helo.. 
the flight program. Vlth i^P'^^ ^ educed to around 
the over-all CEP of Mlnutenan H vould he ^ ts hardened up to 

With progra™.ed yields the P^°^^^^^*y„°^ i r«S=fnd approval of this 

missile allocation. 

. vv<„-,» The Air Itorce has proposed a new re-entry 
e. nr-^ •''^ T^>-Tiitrv Vehicle,. ^« ^^^^ ^ approxtoately 
vehicle having a high ^i'f ° ^S^'e i^rc^a ^idance system vould 

This re-entry vehicle ^en employed ^rk IIA syst«n 

result in CEP's of ahojit fe^t. as^^ ^^^^ , CEP 

currently In production, vhicn, uixn 
of around feet. 

^ the development program is estlmatea 

n,e BBT&E cost t,st missiles, including systems inte- 

to he $89 million, exclusive 0. fligl^t^t"^^ '.^^^s ^^imated to 
. «„tlon and the test «-/^-^,,^^i,ra part of the Max. IIA program 
rouirhrfu^ers^d^^r^e 17 program. 

I reca«=end ^^oval of ^^^^^fiirUst^ircIie^oc^ion aL^ 
program will he supported vith.n the speciaj. 



above. 

f. MK 12 



for the r^^J^-fXr tle "Tl.JnTT^ capability "-^olhe 
this effort to provide for ^^^^^^'tirBeparated targets in addition to tte 
three MK 12 warheads *° e^'*"?^^^^^ penSration aids. A portion (to be 
capability for the precise ejection 01 p support this 

dre«inea) of the $31.1 -^^^^^f p'^L^'in FX 1966. Jhe flight test 
effort, in "^""'".^^l.S nillion lb p^ supported within the 



1;:.^:-;:-'.^ — — ^;r^-,- .^v- . r-a] l'*c.s "cc dcnonstraxe El cnilc/ 

f ^P^-^^ • """''rvJ^lv' ^i.^;*-'-- ^c'sil" ^iu:^ f^^r the launch of thr:?' 

fli.*:*nT. ir r?v;.T. re-'Dn*^.-.-. 

^ ,^ ■nr-^--r.j -iT)'-T r ty.e ifjln-^cd soi;2dTon propcnal suVr.-'.-.ci- 

-.-t- T Vcv-v- ty.DV -.he oT3-rov.io".al V=j:dc- lau-ch proj-ra.- 
°;.^:::,?';,^;;'„iiTlcrvf^h t>v. -^cntlnve^ firi:.i;n Iron: VandenVer^^ Air rcr;. 

the rc.:!;^ :.:r.CT*ry to ascuri contin.:.d confident ir. 
rliir' 'i:^' fsctori:. J rccorxv:^c that the pre/Tar. approve cK at a cor.:. 

a-ri^ :o:.. I -f^:•r^.'?r.f: cppr<r/?vj. r:: f:.^ . -iliowing pr::grff;s inclv-i^.a in 
t.li» Air To ■pTzyci-.nl: 

■.v..r:o:.niI prcficlu.'c:.' tra'-x-rr.. Totai cost r-iJlJori. 



. '-ff f'zU- testinr of V.inuteman facilities, if 

U:'5: hrs T:.^iz r.u' sr'.stenr fcr Win; VL and 20th squadron. 

■ ^ T'-'- - c-^irn "rDi -.er, 'JvtV. nof.t $1.2 nlllion. 

.r.r-c::t .^f : ^^./^-->ivr C5i.-jlity. Totsl.RfiD cost 

, ,.crir'- -^-crt cr.lv or, -v.- v ^: ■^••^ rer.o--e sec-jre data s-St- 

E.T-..w\:^^'-cIn,T"i";. r; 196e a', a -oto.. =■ .u million. 

•r,. r.riir.u»ti.- cfths^fV-.-; ■ In the Kir.-^erar. prograr. 

y H'.. ?t rcf:t i'UO.'" ;v..ilirri. 

r.nr.Jid.^- r: rcrr:.:.^c \l 1 . 10. 1':. ^l.Gl ar prcpo.-n 

t>' /i"lr ?''-rcc. 



^. .V. . > -c h,- .-.ir-.- T.-;T05>.-a s. vera: othsr aOditions ';o th- 

1 . Procurcnc.-. .1 ndditionnl ^r.iles l ond IT 1966 for weapon syrter. 

rn: foUowirc cr.> the funns necoFsaij- U .urr^rt the pro^raF. thst 1 
art rooTT'^'-'idin".. 
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i, Minutenan RETcJ: Cost 
iniese costs are as follows. 

KDr£:E TOA (In Millionj.'. • 
FY igSh 196$ Ff 1966 FY 1967 FY 19^^:' ' FY I969 T£ 197: 

l-linute-rri I 86.8 l6.5 ^, ^ i-.. . 

l.lir.ute-..:^, II 329.3 307.1 233.0 l6l.2 6(.i: 15-0 

ii, Minut eman Investner^t Costs 

Kinuterjan I: The foUoviJiG table surmaarizes .'.inuteman I 
inve£t7ii.^T costs. 

Investment TOA (In Killior..:;. 
Mi:;ate.>3n J- FY 1961; FY 1963 FY 1966 FY 19^7 FY^c FY 1^^ iT197: 

Mr'sPrcc 1191.2 55.6 2S.5 25.2 1^^.'-' 3.6 

Aircr:;fv Proc 5-1 6.5 11.2 -9 -"^ -J 

Other Proc 3.2 '^-9 • • 

""•"'Tora?'' nP9:ir -^wi "l^rr ^ ~^ 

Minuteman II: To support the recannended MiKuteaan II procran 
th£ foi: ovine missile procurenicnt sciiedule is required. 

l^ssile Proc FY 1961. FY 1963 FY 1966 FY 1967 FY 196^ FY^^^ 

PreviouEDy App'd 30 293 21^9 301 176 80 

Recoonended 30 232 17o 197 207 220 ^^2 

The funds necessary to support the recocroeiicic--' rrograr. are 

as rci1cv3: 
Minuteirar: II 

55^fH|.?F^oi.. m.B 293.7 325.6 336.0 353-6 371.2 



mscilcs 101.9 

AGL 

Tech IjC'ta 
Site A'jT. 

3r.r2 z' 0 



97.7 137.5 62.0 

n.ii ii+.i. 0.9 2.ii 

l,k 15.3 12.0 3.3 

$8.3 21;. 1 IC.O 

0 71.'-^ 15':^. 8 170.5 

0 ^.0 13.0 21.8 

it'd'^vMl i*.8 1.0 ■ l-i ^ 

Total 2723 77^:^ 55570 5333 

Other i-z c-stnent ^ 

Aircrrft Proc 1.3 2.0 

OthnrProc 21.8 ll+.l I- 5 



m Const. 156^ 102^ 

Sul Total 179.2 12.8 1.7 

Total it51.3 ?03.2 573.6 Shi 
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A comparison vlth the previously approved and Air Force proposed 
investment costs for Minuteman II is as follovs: 

TOA (In Millions) 

FY 1965 FY 1966 'iuMl njM njm 

Previously Approved 10U2. 6 88U.5 919-3 ^+10.8 151. |^ NA 
Lr Force Plan 1000.2 TT6.5 580.3 52T-T U50.I 387.2 

Reconniended 903-2 578.8 535-3 ^8^.3 502.1 5OU.5 

iii. MinuteiT^n Operations . The operating costs, including maintenance 
and military personnel, associated with Minuteman recommended program is 
^ as follows: 

O-perating TOA (in Millions) 

FY 196U fy'i965 rna^ IXlkl lU^ rLi962 FY 1970 

Minuteman.I ' 3^.2 . . 6..1 60 2 , 51 7. . . 39.2 2. 9 

Minuteman II 1-5 Ho •> ^ 

In svuisnary, the cost of the program that I am now proposing is 
as follovs: 

TOA (In Millions) 
FY 1961; FY 1965 FY 1966 FY 'l_9g~Sl2§§ ^Y 1^9 F}Li2I2 

Minutenanl 1322-^ 133-9 103-8 87.O 71.5' 50.1 26-5 

780.6 1211.8 625.3 720-7 ^8^-5 ^§1:1' "^Ll 

2113.0 13^*5.7 932.1 807. 7 656.0 61U.3 59-. 0 



Minuteman II 
Total 



3 The P olaris Prograir. - The first submarine carrying the advanced r.odei 
of Polari I-!the 25OO n.mf: A -3-vas deployed in Octoher. All new submar;-^^^; 
fcllov viU deploy vlth this missile. The earlier 1200 ^ 'Z:^^^^^^;;"^^. 
phase-out in June vlth GE0RC5E WASKCNGTOK returned for overhaul after four je... 

of operation. 

The start of FY 1966 will find 35 Polaris sutmaxines ^eployed-of these 
one vill be carrying the A-1 missile, 13 the k-Z Bissile. and ^^^^ ^J^; 
of th^ A-3 suh»arines vill he in the Pacific-the reminder in the Atlantic a-.a 
Mediterranean . 

We vill conduct a series of 50 operational test firings of the Polaris 
ft vo+^oar. AT^ril and December 1965 to establish veapon system readiness, 
r;?iahmty Td actllr'a^ ""tors'for SIOP planning These 
on the A-2 missile in October I963 vith an observed success ratio of 79* m a 
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* . 1 PL T^is^iles fired. Early indications from the A-3 development and 
total of 24 missiles iJ-^^^; + 4-v,^c mi^^Q-ilP vill have an even higher 

con-letely successful. 

be retrofitted vith the A-3 "i"^!^; ,^ ni.) and carries a three 

„.„i.) th^ the "proi^edlng according to the 

elenent warhead. The A-l retrofit^^^ ^ P^^ i^ple^ent the retrofit of the 

proposal. i^;'°"^ou6h 1970. The Joint Chiefs of Staff ar.d I 

*;nc'J^"hart;rPolJi; TorlTxlef^^^ of »issilee sho-old renain unchar.gea. 

. ^Hh^lofie^VortL^etf^^^ ^onhfpo^Iris^^rSssile. 

r/^ssiXer^rii^i of g^rer^'pp" ships supporting the 
Polaris force will he progresmed in FY 1966. 

RBT&E emphasis has shifted from the initial development and daployn^'*- 
of the TrfTr.TlT-t.e continuing worK -cessary^o ^'^^^^^ 
c-^^rent hisl". degree of dependability in ^P^^'f "''•J;^ J'^el-to receive 
a., adversary »ig^.t ^aKe "^^ns^ J: ^ "c^^^LaUoLt'^tduced vulnera.ility 
special en?hasis. Tl^-"e are ^urvivatle =^ ^^^^^^ systems, and improved 

rap-auiity To^pe^e^^ate^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^ defenses that the Soviets «ig;.t 

deploy . 

A= an eventual replacement for aging Polaris A-2 "^^i?;"' * 
.edge agates "extensive^^^^^^^^^^ 

palload weight and space would be fully twice tha. P^^"/^^* ^^^^^^ flexibility 
'range. The new fissile ™f^°,-=°^^°^:ribX to at a=K a singL^eavily defended 
Which wculd permit each -^^^^^^.^^/^^^^^^a point target, or several undefended 
urban- mcustr .Lai target, or a s-ngj-e . r gince we are 

targets which might be separatee by as --eh 75 mile • ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

^7^:^^^ :ro'fe:ttf?n-:uo^ r 

-^^3":;a=-H^ ^^^^ 

pending upon the pace of development to be followec. 

The costs associated with the recommended and previously approved 
Polaris prcgiar. ere as follows: 



TOA (In ^Ullions) 
FY 196$ FY 1966 FY 196T FY 1955 " r£_l^ FY 191' 

Previously Approved lOSh.k 935-0 73T.6 737> 713-^* KA 
Recomrr:ended lOSk.k 95:.2 737-6 1^7-^ .13.-^ 71..- 

U. Regiaus -- Earlier this ye^r, I haa apprcved the early rer,oval fr 
the SIOF corj:;itment of the Reg-ulus ..jbr^arines &r i.roposcd by the Joint Ch: 
of Sta:-f . 

5, Coiu:.?.nd, Control, and Coirznuni cations for th e S-^rategic Forces 
f c«iic ■••.irig: s-jrrr.ari2es my recoinmend^tions relatine to o-ar efiorts iz insure 
In zhT event of nuclear var our corjr.ar.iers retain flexitac corxan:; and cir. 
over the strategic force. 

i; strategic Air Conir:and Control Systems . - Tliis prograr. includes 

(1) - Strategic Air Corr^and Control SysteiL (i+65L), a ser;i-av-c 

coimand and control system for var plawiing ana contrcl 

• the SAC force. 

(2) SAC primary aler". systen. 

(3) Ground/Air (rhorx order) Sta'-i:-::; 

(1;) SAC High Preqjency Single Sidt- Bind Ri.iic Tys'er: Static: 

(5) SAC teletype ne^.v:-k. 

(6) SAC telepliOiiC ne-work. 



A-.justrcnts ars required in ti^e -Ly'^. c: -il:^ ; > 

c rrent e£tiir.i :«:s _ o^' ^ " ~ 

;;rcvic'e for evclv.-ioi'. 

/i:ied to achieve a.- 0 

A:..'.uai costs are as iollO'.-'E: 



re-^lect c^^ent estiiniVrs of jranvo;:er req..ir..i:;C:.^s a.. ^yiji-^a-^..^^t 
rrovi'-.ed to achieve a/, oo-ira-ional capau.-li^y ^. ---e e.K. o. .^X - 



TOA (in Killionp) 

FY 1963 FY 1966 w^^TKME' n-i^ 



Previously Approved 76-3 57-6 56.0 55-9 ^- - 
R;ic-=.-v:ed 72.6 57.9 52-3 51-0 h6.^ 

ii. PACCS. This is a system vhich proviaes SAC vith the essen-.i 
c-patiliT7TE exercise effective and flexible coircnand, contrcl ana^ i 
o? rtrateeic operations l■ollc^:in£ a sustained high or.3.r ^^^^^^cnuc e 
I czr:c:^x^ vlth the Air Fcrce prcpcs^U to sub. titi:te i3 KG 135h ^.rc. , 
-6 EB-^7L's. It voulu stciafiz&rizly reduce Om and r-erLuna- ex.:e:-..:_ 
.Ti.Ue ,,ro-.:.iri- inoro ef.-eciiv. a.i.. fl£::i«lc c-a.^a^-li ;.ic_ . 1 ^a. .. a. 
A:r Fcrcc to suV.n:it urjposals for an AirVor-.- La ..cl: C;. . r^l Cenuer 
.'or tl-e H:r:utei:.a:-. lorcjz. PACCS FY lyo - rc. -lirc. a:: -c .-c-lo; -.■.c..-: -i .^ 
alroa-:;.' bC"-rn rcleaso i :o ini-^la^o this ca.;a; iilt,. . I : co:;j. c-..- a^, 
i-rosra::. -i-ii coaut fcs i*olio..-s: 

TOA (In Millions) 
FY 1965 FY 1966 FY 196T FYli^ TX_12§9 HJH 

P...v:..„a, U0.8 51.6 Ji.T 38.7 3|..T 

Recoi:j!.fnaed j^-^ -^^ 

The EB-l+7'£ vill be phased out by end FY 19t'y. 
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The system is to be ^^^^'^l^.l^f''^^^^ forces information required 

States to broadcast to ord^^ Tlie Air Force proposed re 

to initiate ai^d execute the ^^y^,^!! j'^ecomend approval of the pro 

tention of the Presently agroved pr^ le.el^i 
gram shovn belov. Tn^s vill P^O;^r%'^S; device- (Blue Scout boosters) are 
assure that the interin operational ERC^ aev ice. ^^^v^ ^ Kir.uter.ar. 

effective pending replacement by the U9^-L roiio.. on o 



boosters 



TOA ( In Millions) 

FY i96$_ nisee irikl 

11 0 7 O.I4' O.k 

Previously Approved 27-9 ^5 .9 .9 

Recoisnended '^•^'^ 

B. ^- ^.^^ i^ir and — ^^"^^ Strucfxr^O^ 

1 . Air Defense Weapons . 

We have naintaiwd a large °^,^°fXeat. Sowever, as tallis-.i= 

..^face-to-air cissiles to --^-^^^^^^.^f ^f^ee , a ^ior threat to 
missiles constioU.e, to an ^^^^ g^^e a:ic. mix of 

r;ire:r;h;; ;h -p^l^y P-Pose of our interceptor 

our defenses. 1 oexieve ^"^-^ ttv^^+^a «;tPtec in the event of an a.^aci; 
force. is to -d.ce da.^ge to t^^^^^t'^.J^f^-^^^^n,, ballistic missiles 
on this cowitry. A. P^"^^-' ^'^^ ^^^^i defense posture, our anti- 
and only the ^«S^"-""6^^^.:"fonly a fraction of the damge infUct- 
tomber defenses eoula "P*^*** °" "^t^. . a talanoed defense, thiis, 
ing forces in a detennined f *""^-..\oth vithin anti-hci:.ber 

to our nation. 

in the past several months »y f^ari.re^eftiven'est fo^ipL-isor. 
Chiefs of Staff have ^^^^"^f ^^^^^^tnl-rproposed smaller 

of the c-orrer.tly »PP-°^«^?;"*""^'?^ ^hese studies indicate that, 
force vhich vill be deseribea ^^"'^^^ ' ^^^^^^ee, unprecedented da-T^ga 
regardless of the size of "^^-'^fl^^t^^^^y a determined Soviet attack 
could he inflicted on the ^^^^^^^/.^^f ^7that 90-120 million fatal- 
of bombers and ''•^"^^"•,^^°"3=ei; an aSack if ve retained our cur- _ 
rently^aSro'dTnrercepfor^^^^^^^ Adopting the smaller force vou.- 
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In-reBse fstEiltic= b- nerhass 1 to 6 Billion perssr.i ; the Qiief of Sta:"f 

t:ii difference xrouli be less than 1.5 isilllsn in the 

th"t our anelyti.-cl enc ccmpatationEl techr.iquis cen even identify v t.. 
co^i-idence differences =f this ei=c. Thus, it no lons" a??etrs to he 
nec'essar or useful to retain our laree Interccotor force at its Present 
°?-e Rather it sec-.s to Be to he far more in the interests of the Unitea 
It;t;s tfdevote our resource, to programs in the =trate|ic defens yc ores 
ttat offer the hc.-c of r-or.; svfestsntiol raCuction .a V. S. .a.aliti.E .he 
event of s nejsr ni c"' i-rr vcr . 

Therefore, I am proposing a smaller interceptor force Incorporating 
tbe foUoving change a: 

(1) r^'-S'- thv: £25 F-E^'e in the Air I-ationel Guard sncl trenc- 
fer nine of if a-.tiv. Air Force F^i:i souc drone (four in FY 15^6 and five 
in FY 1567) to the- Air 'Jrtionel G^crd to replace the F-89*s. 

(2) Phase out one active Air Force F-102 squadron in FY 1965> 
four in FY 1968, and four in FY 19^9 . 

(3) Reduce authorized unit equipment of the 13 F-a02 Guard 
squadrons from 25 to 18 aircraft per squadron during FY 1965. 

(k) Increase the degree of dispersal (and hence survival 
potential under nissile attack), and inrprove the geographical talance 
through redistribution of F- IOU' and F I06 squadrons. 

By end FY 19^9 this force vould be smaller by 225 F-89s and 
2T0 F-102B. At that time the smaller forces would include 732 aircraft 
rather than the 1,255 aircraft formerly approved for that time. 

The resultant force retains a war fighting capability nearly 
the equivalent of the currently approved force, eventually vill save 
us on the order of $100 million a year, provides the necessary 
peacetime surveillance capability, and maintains f °J6«^^i°"*^ 
base for possible future deployment of an advanced interceptor. 
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T ^ln^ent of an A ^vn.ed Interceptor. The ^^^^^^ ^^^j^^^^, 
this ye a r "proceed the deploynent of a force of 216 '-12As. Aflecieion 
!j! was deferred pending » decision on the other canponents 

o°f i^LS«ne?ense! co^leuon^f a study on the ^clfic configuration 
ol ?he F^12A. and an evaluation of the F-12A6 and TPX for several 
b^et i^Sa'a^inrt several lumber attacks on the United States- 

The eoBiprehensive studies this sunmer on the characteristics 
of a hal^ced dLase liidtlng JTOgran conflined i^r earlier ""=1"^^°" 
^\ ^J^Lnprovei^ents to the air defense forces would have little 
value without deplo^1nent of a tallistic missile defense system and a full 
fauout shelter prograir.. Moreover, when 1"*="!^*=' 
Bultahle version of the F-111 would have advantages /^e F-12A. Fur- 
tt,r it has not teen shcr.m that the first major change in the air defense 
forces sho"d not he the improvement of the teminal bomher defenses in 
Sh» areas also defended hy Hiie-X instead of i=Pr=ved area defenses, 
^r these reesons, given my decision not to start P"«"="°° ^^^i.'* 
this time, I recommend that ve do not now start production of the F-12A 

either. 

■The Air Force study of alterostlve eonflguxatlons of the F-12A 
concluded thtt a^ Interce^or version of the ^-Tl^firfr^e would he^ 
^imal. This interceptor would be equipped with the Aaj-18 fire con- 

advanced components of the Phoenix system under development f°r ^^^^^ 
aavancea c^po necessary to develop an Interceptor 

Srif Shfla'r^ef^Jrf^Le unless we decide to proceed to procure It. 

, -e recent Pro^osal^^^^^^^^^ 
produce and test 16 T-.2As, def^ ^^ ^^^^ 

if^lj. - -^^^^ ^^-rrX would 

sit^rsr-iu^i^ 5^^^^^^^^ - -^pr rr^r.nd 

production at the end o^^^^Lr?lg for final development tut 
prevision of $5 inillion in n ^966 f or f^l for 
gainst reprograianing ^^^P^^'f ^^^f °he^5 ^Uion is to \>e est^lished 
p^uctioD. The technical content of the $5 n^l^^on a 

in the budget review. 
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The Air Force etudy of the P-12A and the TFX (both equipped vith 
a modified ASG-I8/AIM-I17A) concluded that the TFX would be slightly superior 
for small budget levels against both aanall or large attacks by subsonic bomb- 
ers; the F-12A would be superior for large budget levels against large 
attacks by subsonic bc^bers. This study also concludes that the T-12A 
would be significantly superior to the TFX, for a vide range of budget 
levels, against an attack by bombers carrying ^^^''^IJ'^J''^:^'^^^^'' 
missiles or by advanced high-speed bombers (similar to the AKSA;. An 
independent study concludes that the TFX or, possibly, a stretched^ 
vould be miperior agaUist a dispersed attack by advanced boaters vlth 
a sufficient range to penetrate U.S. airspace from all azimuths. These 
studies indicate that the T-12A and TFX vould be roughly co^titive 
against a range of bomber threats, and each Interceptor vould provide 
insurance against different booiber characteristics and attack patters. 
Of course, ve retain the option of future deployment of either or both of 
these interceptors. 



c . Development of Improved Surface -to-Air Missile Systems . The 
existing Hercules defenses aus»«nt®3 by Improved Havks vould probably ■ 
be adequate against the current generation of Soviet bombers. An ad- 
vanced BTirface -to-air missile system would probably be required for 
defense ai^alnst an advanced Soviet bonber system or against advanced 
alr-to-surface attack missiles. 

The Amy proposed tvo development programs to provide ijirproved 
surface-to-air missile systems for both continental and theater air 
defense. The Hawk Iinprovement Program vould Increase the capability 
of this system against high-speed, lov-altitude targets, multiple 
targets within the same radar beam, and advanced ECM. I recommend 
that development of the improved Hevk be approved vlth FY I966 funding 
of $9.5 million and total funding of $19 mllliOD. The Army also pro- 
posed the engineering develorsnent of an advanced surface-to-air missile 
system, to provide a capability against multiple hl«h- speed aircraft 
and medium-range missiles, at an FT I966 cost of $52 million. Our 
technical evaluation indicated that the proposed system characteristics 
vere too advanced for the mlBsione considered and the technology avaix- 
able. I recommend, consequently, that this system remain in advanced 
development at a FJT 19^6 funding of $15 million. 
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2. Air Defense Control and Siarvelllance 

a* Control Systems . The Air Force proposed to deploy a nev Primary 

Automatic Ground Environment, completely replacing the approved SAGE/eUIC 
system by end of 1969* The PAGE system voiJ.d include 29 sector control 
centers and four regional control centers. The approved SAGE/BUIC system 
vould contain four regional control centers, 12 SAGE direction centers and 
3h BUIC II centers at end FT 1966. 

While the PACE proposal offers some decrease in ground environment 
vulnerability, by providing control centers at selected, BUIC sites, it also 
proposes complete conversion of SAGE equipment into PAGE. Under the present 
program, destruction of a SAGE direction center vould eliminate all sector- 
vide control and subsequent destruction of one BUIC II In the same sector 
vould ellj&inate all control over one part of the sector. 

It Is not clear that the proposed PAGE system vlth Its decreased 
vulnerability can be Justified in viev of the considerable investment required. 
An alternative plan has evolved from discussions vlth the Air Force vhich 
vill provide a considerably improved posture over SAGE/bUIC II for a much 
lover investment than PAGE* liiis alternative, vhich is called SAGE/bUIC III 
(described belov), vould utilize equipment from the current BUIC II contract 
and retain 12 of the SAGE Direction Centers. The first 1^* BUIC H installations 
vill be ejnplcyed on an Interim status until the first ten BUIC III control 
centers are Incorporated Into the ground environment system. Ttit ultimate 
posture vould contain 12 SAGE Direction Centers and 19 BUIC IH Control Centers. 

The BUIC III centers vould be capable of handling 10 prime radar 

inputs (double the BUIC II and the equivalent of PAGE) and contain improve- 
ments to operate in a back-up control mode. Additional consoles vill be 
required at BUIC III centers for handling the increased traffic, the back- 
up control mode and for Army defense veapon assignments if Amy veapons 
exist in the BUIC III sector. 



I recommend $27*8 million incremental Investment In FI I966 for 
the SAGE/buIC III system. The total investment Is expected to be $38 million. 
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b. AlrtoTne Wamln r "".^ Control System. The Air Force proposed 
the a^elcmnent of u Alrbon>e Wami.* and Control |jr8tm for a 
f llcltle b^^P for laJd-Dased Control syrtens and to «^«ad the 
raS coverage beyond the range of groMnd rjdars for 
^r"ontine^al and tactical air defense. Hie pr^jed ^ V^^ 
wSlS eort $121 aiUlon, including the approved " 19^5 f^dlDg of 
*Q million I have supported this system concept in the past and 

gc^^T^ ;ha^ ra^st^vith the r"'l„?$'r;?:5e'*ci?vS*SV' 
the Air Force would l>e requisite to exploit the elTectlvenese or a 

fo^t^LS" terceptor S-^f-J^!^,^^^^,^^^^^^ at 
sufficiently advanced to Initiate • ™^ •f^i? %5 iggc.FI l^TO budgets 
this tli.e. I reconnend, e'*"'!^"*^^',*^* f f.'LtiiLd ^ Ifcchnology 
include $U3 million for co»iponent f ^Y'"^!^" T Sve asked 

and *12 million for f^^f's^ a^ e^^^ecl^^" - 

the Air Force to exptdite these errorxs bo xm^ cuj 
fun-scale Bystem development can be made. 

^ct^el^^iler^^vf^ maintaining considerable far-flung 
^fliircr^^tivitles to V^^^y^l^J^''^,X"^f^ry. 
thousands Of "^/HndTs Sr^ ex^^i-alrom the Aleuti«>S 

These Include the Dewline ana ^^\*^*J7t . v<^„a^ The Ttewllne 
fo mdvay «>d from ''"'^y^ ^^^.f, *i:^^ing'^:^i^» for 
extension aircraft are a^st ejcJ-^fV^i^ allrRe extent, they are 
assisting our defensive !^ ^fra^of the Oreen- 

xedundant, since ^'"^^^-^"^"^^^^^terair^thf Aleut to 

ne^-rmL^d "^-ufc^'v^-^^ 

ZX'll ^nlV^c.r^'ll ravfthS-^istn the detection of 
bcQberB several hours from their targets. 
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I, therefore, reconaaend that the airborne Devliue extension 
"be phased out beginning in FT I965 m proposed by the Havy, 

Picket Ships and Airborne Early Warning Aircraft . The vaming 
capability of the picket ships and Airborne Early Warning aircraft is 
also in excess of the reaction tlae of our strategic forces. 

I, therefore, recommend that the picket ship force be 
phased down starting in FX I965 «.s proposed by the Navy. 



e. Reorientation of the Air Defense Surveillance System . The 
Air Force proposed a reduction of 16 search radars, 32 htight finder 
radars, and nine gap filler radars over the period FT 1965-Fr 19o7. 
These reductions were identified by a recent study by the Air Defense 
CoBsnand and one based on rcvieed aurveillanee criteria. This prorposal 
also provides for the procurement of a new ccmnon radar data and beacon 
processor which is required to meet DOD obligations to the FAA for 
updating of the radar beacon system for air traffic control. The radar 
reduction vill save around $111 million and the initial cost of 
the new ccaBBon radar data processors will bu around $22 million. 
I reconnend approval of these changes. Current ADC studies are 
expected to identify further early reductions of height finder and gap 
filler radars. 

3, Missile and Space Defense Weapons . 

a, Kike-X Ballistic Mis s lie Defense . Completion of the Rike-X develop- 
ment by end FY 1970 1b nov estimated to cost about $1,370 million, of ^ich 
about $390 million (including $10 million for military construction) will be 
required in FY I966. The Chief of Staff of the Army recommended,- in JSOP-69, 
the deployment of 17 Nike X batteries and 3,^*00 missiles by end FY 1973- rhe 
total procurement cost of this force would be about $11 billion, of which about 
$201 million would be required In FY I966, A decision on this system was 
deferred, pending -coapletion of the major studies conducted this sumner. JlUe 
Arnv was then asked to prepare information on a program to deploy a Nike -X 
d^ns^of 23 urban areS; this program vas to be structured in a "building- 
block Approach, so that deployment could be teminated at some intermediate 
stage and at the same time a balanced capability be retained. 

The Aimy developed three basic systems configurations which 
differ prijnarily in combination of Multifunction Array Radars and 
Missile Site Radars. The HI-MAR confl^ation includes one MAR and 
ibout two single-face MSRs for each urban area defended; this con- 
figuration provides the most effective defense per urban area against 
a laiBe, technologically sophisticated attack, but is the most costly 
for Vgiven number of areas defended. The LO-HAR configuration 
Includes, on the average, one MAR for every three urban areas and 
one double-face MSR and two single-face MSR for every urban area 
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defended; for a given level of expenditures, the recent Amy studies indicate 
that the LO->iAR configuration (l) vould prohahly maximize eurvlvore against a 
large sophiBtlcated attack, and (2) vould he clearly euperior to a HI-IIAR 
configuration against a smaller or less sophisticated attack. The liO-J4AR 
configuration includes only MSR radars and in the saDie combination as the 
LO-MAR configuration. 

The compositions, schedules, and total costs of these three 
alternatives (prepared by the Armj') are presented in the table on the fol- 
lowing pege. It is interesting that, for a given number of urban areas defend- 
ed, the total cost of the LO-MAR configuration is around 80 percent higher than 
the NO-KiAR configuration, and the cost of the HI -MAR configuration is, in turn, 
around 8o percent higher than the LO-MAE configuration. ,It should also be 
noticed that the FY I966 funding required for Initial deployment in FY 19T0 
is approximately the same for all configurationE and that the n I967 and 
FY 1968 funding is dependent on the configuration but only slightly dependent 
on the scale of the deployment objectl've. 

At the present time, the primary Issue on the Nlke-X program is 
whether to provide FY 1966 production funds to permit initial deployment in 
FY 1970. Given a production decision in January 19^5 and a production 
contract In October I965, the Army estimated that FY 19^6 funding of $207 
million vould be required to deploy the first MSR/sramT defense in September 
1969 and the first MAR in March 1970. i/ 

A slippage of six months on the deployment of both the MSR/SPRIHT 
defense and the first MAR would reduce the required FY 19^6 funding to 
$027 million. 

Subsequent to the estimates shown In the Army table, a further 
investigation shoved that If the first MAR followed the first MSR/ SPRINT 
defense by one year instead of six months (without changing the initial 
deployment date of I^SR/SHIIHT in September I969), then the procurement funds 
required in FY I966 would be $173 million. Slippage of the initial deployment 
date by six months (to March 1970), with the first MAR following' one year later, 
vould allow a further reduction of procurement funds required to $62 million. 
Slippage of the MAR alone vould relieve a very tight engineering schedule, 
without affecting our ability to meet an Initial deployment date or to choose 
an ultimate deployment option. It is consequently recommended that the MAR 
development be slowed down relative to the MSR/ SPRINT developiaent. It has 
been determined that this slow-down reduces the FY 66 ROT&E (and military 
construction) funds required fron the $1*29 million to $390 million. 

Hext October, vhenthe first production funds could be released, the 
following l?ike-X development allestones vill be achieved: 

(1) The MAR 1 vlll be Installed, tested, and evaluated, 

(2) The MAR II system design vill be essentially complete. 



Includes $^.k miUlan of operating cost. 
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Kike-X 
Deployment Alternatives 



Sub-Systems 



HI -MAR 



LO-MAR 



MO-MAE 



Phases 
Urban Areas 
MAB 
LDP 

MSB (Single Face) 
(Double Face) 
SPRIKT 
ZEUS 
TTR 
MTR 

Initial Operational 

Capability by 

CY Quarter 
Total Development & 

Procurement Costs 

(In Billions) 



II III 



13 23 
13 23 



30 
30 



2h lf3 69 

398U 9000 20000 

ifoo 500 0 
ko 50 0 

80 100 0 



3/69 1/72 i*/73 
10.9 IT. 7 25. U 



II III IV 
"20 35 57 



11 

3 8 12 16 

12 25 ^1 5^ 

23 ^8 72 91 

12 2T ^3 56 

20i^0 U896 TT60 10536 

288 ^kk 800 1052 



I II III IV V VI 

II 22 3S 50 T^ 102" 

12 28 h6 65 9^+ 122 
23 ^7 69 92 96 100 
12 28 kS 65 9U 122 
110k 3lt08. U888 6006 7^32 8776 



3/69 1/71 1/72 1/73 3/69 1/71 1/72 1/73 1/7^ 1/75 



6.8 11.716.019.8 J*. 5 6.9 9.0 10.912.814.6 



EstimateG Total System Costs of Hike-X Deploynent Alternatives 

Fiscal Year 

1966 1967 196B 1969 1970 1971 19T2 1973 197^ 1975 1976 Warheads 
— (Total obligational authority, in millions of dollars}- 



HI-14AR 



I 


636 


2026 


2800 


2997 


1306 


599 


II 


636 


2096 


2960 


3711 




3^31 


III 


636 


2097 


2975 


3737 


3507 


U273 


LO-l'lAR 










615 




I 


636 


ih^S 


2673 


989 


350 


II 


636 


155^ 


315^+ 


3533 


1U62 


775 


III 


636 


155^ 


315^ 


361^9 


36i^5 


ikie 


IV 


636 


1575 


315^ 


3931 


3856 


3338 


NO-MAR 










i*69 




I 


636 


932 


1Ut6 


770 


259 


II 


636 


956 


1631 


2008 


817 


505 


III 


636 


973 


163^ 


2109 


1995 


780 


IV 


636 


995 


1638 


2109 


2107 


190^ 


V 


636 


1000 


1652 


2109 


2107 


2004 


VI 


636 


1000 


].652 


2109 


2107 


2004 


Devel. 














Only 


h29 


570 


2U6 


202 


117 





458 

1046 
3193 



250' 

876 



195' 
383 
575 
793 



404* 

749 669 
1557 1026 



486* 

733 



332* 

507 

666 

878 



688' 
892 



459' 
597 

730 
947 



691* 
984 



861' 



573' 

711 

824 



1013 



689' 
784 



•Total Deve; 
& Procure'' 
Cost a/ 



1026 


I 


10,919 


2228 


II 


17,695 


4812 


III 


25; 376 


544 


I 


6,757 


1273 


II 


11,745 


2004 


III 


16,003 


2713 


IV 


19,817 


400 


I 




819 


II 


6,905 


1149 


III 


8,998 


l4l2 


IV 


10,894 


17^7 


V 


l2,6o6 


2062 


VI 


1^^,597 



1,37a 



* Level off operating cost. 

a/ Adds to less than totals of annual system costs because operating costs are not included. 
f Total development only. 



(3) The IBH design will be cor.pletea njiJ fabrication vJll be ir. 
an advanced stase. 

{k) The SPRCrr deEign vill be corir.leted and c^oi:r.f tcr< of s"- 
least 10 first and second stage motors will be conpj.c'.ed. 

These tests would probably indicrite whether any T.-iS-.^ior deve] o^jr^f n:., problrr. r 
would delay the initial deploj'mcr.t d^te. E^* October l^cC, before ajiy Mrijo. 
production funds are contr/itted, fabrication of tlic liAIl II will have been 
initiated; fabrication of the JSF will be CDrnplct.cG, inrtrllDtion at 
Krijelein will be started, and around 10 SPRINT r.iic rile r of & tactical 
configuration will be fired. The developraent and test prosr?.!-: provider 
considerable insurance that major production fur/.lr \.'Ould not 'nc coiasi . •■'».» ' 
before a resolution of the primary technical unccrtcintics . 

I reconmend approval of $390 million for PCJ? ord nili-^-ary conr tru: :ior. 
in FY 1966. Under this fundinc the install <i tio?-. of the j/JU" 0:. I'wajalein 
be delaj'CQ six nonthc. Since the liAR is the cinclo cort coiiple:: and cert]; 
conrponent of the IffiS-X 6y£te;2, I believe the adcli .ionrl de\?.U.7nent tl.j. '. r. 
warranted. Further, since the Vj3 follows the f'rct i-BT. inr ^.rll^^.tion In r/il 
LO-IJy^ options this will not result in a/.y 3lip3-nf;C' of futm"-/ :*eplo:-mrr.: 
options. I also recomnjenn $10 rJllion procui'er.e.'fi fund.? to re:/ Jnue prt- 
production planning and engineering. 

Ac 1 indicated earlier, I an very reluctrnt to couT-i:, r.'ny 
in production fiinds before we have a clear concept of the prefTrrcc deplcy. . 
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k. Missile ana Space Surveillance Systems. 

«. ^v^~.^- s^«tter KlBSlle Warning System. The Air Force proposes 
to expand "tbe experimental iorward-sertter over-the-horizon radar ^stem 
nov being InstaTLed In Europe and Asia to a fully operatl^al system. 
The experUsental system would carer the Soviet missile test ranges 
iil ^eratlonSl «rstea yo^ cover all of the existing and potential 
missile sites in the Soviet ttilon and a large part of China. The 
o^erlmental system IncludeB tvo transmitter sites «=d five 
^esrand throperatlona system vould Include three transmitter sites 
i^a 10 wceiver sites. The full system would he deployed hy end FI I967 

would be fully operational by end PY 1969- IMs system promise, to 
be a Boderate confidence backup to BKEWS that would provide a few 
minutes more warning tlae, detection of some missile trajectories 
SlS would avoid wans, »>d »«duee« «lnerablllty to Jamming and direct 
Btt«k. This system would also provide detection of small ^clear 
det^aiic^rL^e atmosjO^ere which may not be detected by other Mnsors. 
iSe^Sitlal cost of this flrstem would be .around $to million 
L^uS coS would be around t8 million. I recomend «^roval ^his 

with a FX 1966 funding of ^ million, and subject to . °J 
toe operational system characterlrtics tjon completion of the experimental 



„ f?«telilte Dectection and Tracking. Several ether amaller pro- 
grams* win^ii^rsi^sfel^^ detection -nd ticking. 
granB yn.±± ^ju^j^^j^ ^+^^„^ --neors vill be Installed within the next 
??°ar^!?l.l'SSf?o'SSS ffit^ SSIf l^.*SlU provide a high resolution 

BateUiteG, and this ifi currently under study. 
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C. Civil Dafense 

Civil defenBC is the foundation of a balanced rtrategic defense pro- 
cnm A nation-vide fallout shelter eysten, vith the neceesary provislone 
for vaming, shelter habitation, and post-attack operations, ie the most 
effective ciinponent of a balanced program. An 

program could increase the numbers surviving » Soviet attack in the 1970 
^od from among those vho otherwise would die, by up to perhaps 20 
SrcSnt of thrtotal population. Because of the lack of Congressional 
miDTwrt I do not propose to recommend legislation for the shelter develop- 
ment However, I recommend that in the Ti 1967 budget serious considera- 
tion 'be given to the expansion of the civil defense program to provide 
the basic elements of a nation-wide fallout ahelter system by the early 
seventies. It should be recognized that the presently r ecommended program 
Is very austere . 

The reconmendea program includes shelter provisions for about 
75 percent of the public 155 -iUlon 

dCTlovnent of an Unproved civil defense varning system at this tine. 
Ss ^Sre prograi, however, could Improve our civil defense posture 
SU^te s,SiSent and approximately balanced for defense ^ 
Sail attack. A later decision to deploy the other elements of a balanced 
I^™se against large attaclu must be accompanied by a larger civil 
d^fenH " decislor, against at least this »ich civil defense vould 

be tS^taSo,^ to a rejection of the balanced defense objective. 

At the end of this program period, the recommended civil defense 
T,ro«-m will provide funds for around 155 miUion shelter spaces, with 
?w^^k^ of pr^lsions for IflO million people (10 days of Provisions for 
IsS ^mon), and ail i.»proved base for shelter "anagement and post-attack 
peco^ry. The 155 i»illl=n spaces include about 80 million spaces 
I^ull^ied to be licensed and marked as public shelters as a result of 

"e SafloSl Fallout Shelter Survey (75 ^''^^'f^^L^he 
already licensed or marked); an estimated 19 million spaces from the 
^t?S^ed s^ey of existing buildings j about 3 million spaces for new 
"eS in^aeral buildl^s; and some 53 million additional spaces 
fr» the increased capacity of pubUc shelters made possible by the 
plumbing modifications and ventilation kits. 

The total cost of providing this number of shelter spaces is less 

Hlwer bulW of the fallout shelter system than considered in prior 
^.ccess of any future expansion of the program will be critically . 



^ T> r^vernment that such 

aepe:>.ent on a ^^^''^ rrJr:f°^oV^^nc'^r^o^:^^^ ^Lt 
^rrr^tim i s rcQuired and on a ravorauAc y „,v,-i4c understanding that 

been erratic --^/""f the'nost'fffect^e canponents of 
♦He civil defense program is one of the most f^^itiUty and success 
Z ^tfategie posture ^e «g f^^^^^'reco-ended program, 
of achieving even the limited ohj „coB»ended 

... costs associ^ed vi- the previous:, approved and 
Civil Defense program are as roixow 

TOA (In Millions) Total 

previously App.d 1^0 ^1 il'"^ ^^'^ "^--^ ^^-8 

RecOTsnended +Andlnfi 
the last year we «:|tJe'^fo^" The" r^ains 

^Sned effects of « ""=i^!LtrirteV^-a?tacrrecovery problem. 

"%^1Tn^:Sers ^ouS^rr"^ ?o ^ -«er^^--«f^,°L 
Studies i^^^^^^^^^^l^e^er, these studies are not Ji/^ ^-em would 

fr»!ts;ir.u i :st.s's SSt "2£S ~ 



This append!:: surmarizeB tl"fc Eeconrrienfjed C-:r£teeic 
retaliatory Forces, Continental Air and Missile Defense Forces, and 
ths Civil Defense program. Where different, the Sen^ice propocals 
are shovm heneath mine in parentheses. The reconmended TO;^. (in Eilli.- 
fcr the Strategic Retaliatory Forces and the Civil Defense Program is 
also included. 



Ta^le I 
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RECCWMENDED AND SERVICE PRCKPOSEdS/S^ ffPRATBGIC OPTENSIVE WRCES 

(£Dd Fiscal Year) 



600 600 600 600 600 
(630) (630) (630) (630) (630) 





1961 


1262 


1963 




Bonibers^ 












B-52 


555 


615 


630 




030 


B-EB-47 


900 


810 


585 




235 


B-58 


ho 


80 


80 


80 


80 


Total Bombers 


1^ 




1 one 


1160 


.935. 


Alr-Launched Msls 












Hound Dog 


216. 


U60 


580 






Strategic Reconnaissance 










ER-71 


















30 


30 


30 


BC-135 




"55 








Total 




"30 




"30 


Surface -Surface Msls 












Atlas 


28 


57 


126 


126 








67 


106 


(99) 


Titan 




21 


5^ 








160 




(108) 


Mlnuteman I 






600 


800 



So _J§ _J6 7i+ 72 

80 TfS "Tt^ Tr^T "St2 

(710) (708) (706) (70l|) (702) 



51*0 


5^*0 


51*0 


520 


520 




25 


25 


25 


25 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


35 


35 


35 


35 



Mlnuteman U 

Polaris ^/ 
MLF (Polaris A-3)^ 

Total ICEM/PoI. 



Other 
Quail ^/ 
K-135^ 
ZC-97 
Regulus 
PACCS 

KC-135 

B-1^7 

Alert Force Wp 
Weapons 



'5^ 5^ 5^ 5^ 5^ 



800 700 550 iioo 250 

(750) (610) (i*8o) (300) 

80 300 450 600 750 

(200) (390) (620) (800) (900) 

80 96 IW* 221k hl6 M 656 656 656 656 

8 UQ 126 
(0) _J0) (C ) 

"ioH "173? "597 1055 1270 I3H2 1710 rnS rffH 1H3H 

(l4l9) ( 1601 ) ( 1832) ( 1878) ( 1978 ) ( 1978) 



ns~^ 



224 


392 


392 


392 


ifOO 


kko 


500 


580 


600 


580 


51*0 


2kO 


17 


17 


17 


1 






17 


17 




18 


36 


36 


836 


1551. 


2071 


2689 



620 620 

120 



390 390 390 390 
620 620 620 62c 



18 2k 24 2h 2k 



2U 



Megatons 



(2801)(2798)(2896)(2938)(3015)(3015) 
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forces proposed by the Secretary of the Air Force and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff lees Chief of Staff Air Force, irtierc different from 
the Recommended Forces, are shown in parentheses. 

Possible assignment to KATO of U.K. or other nuclear weapons, including 
the U.K. Polaris force in accordance vlth the terms of the Nassau Pact, 
have not "been taken into account In the reconmended U.S. force structure. 

Numbers of aircraft do not Include canmand support or reserve aircraft. 

The Multi-Lateral Force consistiJig of the Polaris A-3 on surface ships 
is included under the assumption that formal agreements vould exist by 
Julv 1Q65. The cost of this force is not included in the costs of 
Sr^StJat^gic ReSliatory forces. The picposed force of 200 missiles 
in 25 ships vould be achieved by mid-1971. 

Excludes National Qnergency Airborne Canmand Post and Post Attack 
Command and Control ByBtem aircraft. 

The alert force weapons and megatons are based on actual data through 
end 7^ 19Sk except for end FJC 19^1 i*ere the actual data are 
based on an April 1, 196I, position. On July 15, ^961, about 5© per 
cent of the strategic aircraft vere on alert compared vith about 30 
percent previously. Beyond PY I96U the extrapolatidns are based on 
most recent data. The average numbers and yields of aircraft weapons 
are as follows: B-^^Tb, 1.75 weapons and B-52, 3-32 weapons 

and '*txclusive of the Hound Dog missiles); B-50B, five weapons 

and *FDr the FY I965 period and beyond 90 percent of the ICBKb 

are assumed on alert except Minuteman I for which an 85 percent alert 
rate was assumed during the period of misBile retrofit. In addition, 
about 53 percent of the Polaris force is assumed to be on-station 
while an additional 10 percent of the force would be in-transit to 
patrol areas* 



BECQMMENIED TQA POR STRATEGIC OFFET^SIVE FORCES 
(In Millions) 

FT 62 Fy 63 Fy 6k FY 65 FY 66 Fy 67 FY 66 IT 69 FY 70 

Boiribers 

B-52 1188.1 991.5 806.7 81*3.1 8-3.9 777. 1 79S.3 7^1-^' 

fi/EB-i+7 356.9 £63.6 196.6 12k. 9 54.7 

E-58 162.9 111.0 67.5 102.5 90.5 Q^^h 36.8 w>.3 1.5 

Total 1707.2 1371-1 1070. y 1070.,$ 3"017.1 B61.3 8^5.1 8r7.T 'TTT 

Air Launched MeIs 

GAIW7 (li^.9) ( h3.0) ( 57.1+) ( 26.9) ( 39.1) ( 39.0) ( :.2.5) ( n.'-) [ 

GAI^-87 (ly-.l) (130.5 ) 

Total ( 2^7.0 ) ( 173:5 ) ( 57.^ ) I^^) riga ) 093 ) I^^) QSS ) l "^ } 

Strat Recon 

SR-71 20.3 181.6 367.1 ^5.8 91.9 9^.0 9^.0 S4.-*^ 

RC-135 .6 27.0 156.9 .3 9.5 16.0 20.6 20.3 19.7 

RB-U7 ' 32.6 16.6 Ik.Cf 15,6 9.U 

Tctal 33.2 65.9 353*^ 583.0 42^^.7 107.9 11U.6 11^.: 



^^?'7 

ICB?.'. and FE^! System 

Atlas 731.9 ^56.3 222.9 97-7 

Titan 1159-3 873-9 3^-. 6 1^7.2 73.8 53-8 Kl.O k-^.S i^-..-. 

Kinutecan I I380.9 2Clf6.6 1322.1; I33.9 IO3.8 87»0 71.5 50.1 

Minutema.1 II 351. 2 7ciD.6 1211.8 828.3 720.7 56^.5 5^^.? 5^7-5 

m: System 2275.0 1^1^.0 iBpl.g 106j;.3 9^0.2 737.6 7-7.^ 71:-^ 730.0 

Total 5550.1 5U3b.O k^kt/k 2634.9 1956.1 1599-1 1^ ^•2.4 137%. 3 13^:.r- 

Other 

KC 135 365.5 335.0 221.0 218.0 231.9 233.6 234.3 23^.1+ 224.0 

KC 97 171.5 127.1* 77.5 51.9 15.3 

Reguliis 10.0 11.0 8.'? 2.2 — — 

Total 557T0 307.3 272.1 2^72 233:^ 224.3 23^. 22^.^^ 

Cormejidj Control ^ Communi - 
cations and Support 
SAC Control 
PACCS 

Emer Rocket 

Base Oper 

Adv Flying and Msl 
Hq and Cos l^t 
Total 

Grand Total 
Prev App'd 



98.3 


100.5 


111.1 


72.6 


57.9 


52.3 


51.0 


U7.2 


l^..9 


75.0 


97.1 


46.8 


41.4 


" 35.3 


19.1 


18.9 


18.9 




n.o 


1>4.0 


7.0 


29.1 


2.4 


•J. 2 




.9 




719.2 


663.7 


777.8 


788.6 


766.5 


7^V.O 


758.9 


75T.? 


; . v> :■ 


86.0 


60.7 


46.4 


i^l.3 


40.6 




47.4 






lOl^.O 


110.9 


1^7.2 


115.1 


116.7 


3n.s 


311.5 


IV. A 


j .'C . 


109.^5 




10S^'-.3 


10.^8.1 


1019.9 


0' 2 

...if— 


9BS.S 






8951.0 


8^95.1 


T37i*.2 


5448.6 


46fs.o 


3703.3 


3665.0 


353";. 2 


















8g6l 


8378 


liis 


56^9 


4892 


4l41j 


3544 


320-:- 





I 
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COKTINEI^AL AIR AKD MISSILE DpENSE FORCES 
~ (End Fiscal Year) 

FY 61 FY 62 FY 63 FY 6k FY 63 FY 66 FY 6? FY 68 FY 69 FY 70 

MAin?SD P:TERCEPrORSa/^i 



Air Force 
F-101 


38^ 


312 


312 


"SI 0 

3i« 




(276) 


ll4 
(276) 


108 
(270) 


106 
(162) 


108 
(126) 


F-102 


393 


293 






(261) 


229 

(255) 


222 
(248) 


108 

(222) 


0 

{Ihk) 


0 
0 


F-lOU 






42 


42 


3d 


JO 


24 
(36) 


2h 


2h 


2h 


F-106 


270 


276 


2U0 




240 


228 


'216 


210 




T nP 
lyC 


IMI (F-12A) 
















0 

(l8) 


0 

(162) 


0 

(216) 






27 




















25 


















Air National GuardS/ 








100 














T-bb 


250 


200 


150 














F-89 


250 


250 


225 


225 


225 


125 
(225) 


0 

(175) 


0 

(175) 


0 

(25) , 


0 
0 


F-lOO 


66 


67 


72 


42 




72 


162 


162 


162 


162 


F-101 














(106) 


(126) 


-102 


130 


127 


152 


191 


234 
(268) 


234 
(264) 


234 
(300) 


23^* 
(300) 


23^ 
(250) 


2^A 

(225) 


F-lOU 


61 
















0 


0 


F-106 


















(36) 


(5^^) 



MISSILE TORCES; 156 150 

BOKASCiT^ 238 307 363 ^^g^^ ^^gg^ ^^Igj j^gg^ (^ggj ( ) 

Kil.:e Hercules (Beg)^/ 23^ 23^0 215^ 176^ 15|;8 15|.8 15^8 15U8 15^6 15:j& 

H.-,;V. (Res)£7 0 0 576 576 576 57o 576 57^ 576^ ^JJ^^^ 



200 


180 


(383) 


(188) 


1764 


1548- 


576 


576 


756 


936 


(648) 


(864) 


0 


0 



168 


162 


(188) 


(188) 


1548 


15i^8 


576 


576 


(1440) 


(1-40) 


936 


Q36 


(864) 


(86-;) 


0 


0 



I.:r>:e Hercules (ARI.G)e/ ,08 108 396 ^756^ ^936^ ^936^ J36^ J36^ ^^^6^ 

Nil;e Ajax (AR^JG)e/ 1520 l440 720 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

AA12S-70 (61+) 

0 

Ni>:e-X (200)^-- 
COICTROL S: SUHV. SYSTET^-S ; 

SAGE Dir. Center^/ 20 21 l8 15 15 13 13 11 11 

BUIC II Centersi/ , .^^ 19 

BUIC III Centersi' ji' _ , _^ „o no oo oft ?R 

SAK Fire Coord. Centers 10 28 28 26 26 28 28 28 26 2H 
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COITril^TIAL AIR AIH) MISSILE DEFENSE FORCES (Cont'd) 
(End Fiscal Year) 

FY 61 Fy 62 FY 65 FY 6i» FY 65 FY 66 FY 6t FY 68 FY 69 FY 70 

CX)OTROL & SURV. SYSTB^ : (Cont ' O) 
Surv . & Warning Systems 

Search Raiarsi/ ^ 177 177 

Search Radars fAKG)£/ o 6 

Height Radar si/ 313 313 

Gap Filler RadarsI/ ^ 87 103 

DEV; Raclar Stationsly 67 67 

DEVJ Ex- . Sys . -Aircraft 50 

-Ships 5 5 

Ofi shore Rads-Aircraft 60 60 

-Ships 21 22 



166 


168 


162 


158 


152 


• 152 


152 


152 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


313 


298 


278 


270 


258 


258 


258 


258 


96 


100 


92 


92 


92 


92 


92 


92 


67 


39 


39 


39 


39 


39 


39 


39 


h5 


i*3 


20 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


67 


67 ■ 


67 


67 


67 


67 


67 


67 


22 


22 


19 


0 - 


0 


0 


0 


0 



Surv'. & Warning lister. « , , o ^ a 2 

BvEWS Sites (1*7^-L) 222333333 3 

a/ Authorized aircraft or missiles as appropriate. 

d/ The Air Force's force structure reconznendations are contingent upon phase-in of the IMI. 

' Possessed aircraft, 

d/ Missiles and launchers, 

e/ NuTioers of missiles authorized. 

fj Coraponents of ^l6-L. 

For FY 1965 indues 3 SAGE CCj 1 SAGE CC/DC; 2 Remote CC; 1 Alasl-^n COG. 

y 3,U00 ty end FY 1973- 

i/' To "be determined during subsequent review. 

1/ This table is written to reflect agreement between the Secretary of Defense and the 
^ Air Force on t^^ SAGE/bUIC III configuration rather than the earlier Air Force PACE 
fe conmend at ion • 
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CIVIL DEFENSE PROGRAM 
(Service Proposed and SecDef Recommended) 

!• Suaaary of the Reccnaaended Program — The reconnended prograni, 
includee the following major elements: 

a. A continued Burvey of existing buildings and new construction 
Is expected to identify about 19 million additional public shelter 
spaces In addition to over 100 million already identified in shelters 
with a capacity of 50 or more for a total cost of $52. U milliOD. 
Included in this is the cost of evaluating existing and new public 
sheliors for available trapped water, emergency sewerage capacity, 
available food supplies, conmuni cations facilities, and adaptability 
to the use of portable ventilation equipment. A new progran to 
survey hordes and other private buildings with a capacity less than 

50 is sxpected to Identify some 2k million additional spaces for a 
cost of $63.5 million* 

b. The recommended shelter development program provides architectural 
and engineering assistance in applying new techniques for developing 
shelters at little or no cost in nev and existing buildings. In 

. addition it includes finding of community shelter planning through 
contract ^rith local planning authorities. This program was initiated 
with $5.8 million in JY 1965, and will cost $3.0 million a year in 
jy 1966-FY 1970. These expenditures will not require any additional 
authorizing legislation. 

c. To complete the eight Regional Operations Centers which provide 
erergenc:-- direction of the civil defense efforts, $7.8 million is 
recoinr;ended. Furthennore, all Defense Department elements have been 
directed to make use of the nev techniques for Inclusion of low cost 
shel-cers i.n construction projects. All other federal agencies sho-ald 
also be directed to maJce use of these techniques. !nie most important 
contribution of this program nay be the public response to federal 
leadership In including such shelters in new and existing buildings. 

d. Provision of the basic food and water, medical, sanitation, 
. and radiological instrument kits for around 75 percent of the 155 

million public shelter spaces will cost an additional $121.7 million 
during FV I966-70. These funds do not provide for the replacement of 
present stocks subject to deterioration, damage, or loss. The 75 
percent stockage factor is based on the stocking experience during 
the last two years. Minor adaptations to the plumbing .systems of the 
surveyed public shelters to make trapped water available to the shelter 
areas will cost $12. U million. Ventilation kits to Increase the 
capacity of surveyed shelters will cost $82.2 million. 



